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News of the Week 


| ge tatirsmees have sent a Note to Egypt and it was 
handed by Lord Lloyd to Sarwat Pasha on Monday. 
The Egyptian newspapers in characteristic fashion have 
ultimatum,” but it is, of course, 
Chamberlain 
Wednesday 


been describing it as an “ 
nothing of the kind. As Sir 
the House of Commons on 
itis very friendly ; it insists on a British officer remaining 
in command of the Egyptian Army, but says that all 
the Anglo-Egyptian differences are capable of settlement 
As regards the 


Austen 


explaing din 


and proposes immediate negotiations. 
three battleships which have arrived at Alexandria their 
purpose is to be at hand in case of need as in 1921. The 
fact is that Lord Lloyd had become aware that one of the 
latest anti-British expedients of the Egyptian extremists 
was to stir up local disturbances. These might not be very 
dangerous, but the responsibility of Great Britain for 
the safety of foreign residents is perfectly explicit. 
* + * * 

The invitation to Sarwat Pasha to open negotiations is 
framed quite as much in the interests of Egypt as in those 
of Great Britain. The Declaration of 1922, though it 
signal importance, was conceived in a hurry 
in order to tide over an emergency. That is proved 
If Lord Milner’s policy 


Was of 


by the four reserved points. 


had been acted upon there would have been no 
reserved points—nothing left over to cause unceasing 
friction, Everything in dispute would have been 


regularized by Treaty. As it is, the four points have yet 
to be settled by free, and we trust friendly, discussion. 
We have written upon the whole subject in our first leading 
article, 

* x * * 

Some time must pass before it will be possible to estimate 
the results of the break with Russia. If the interesting 
information published in the Westminster Gazette of 
Wednesday is correct the immediate effect of the break 
has been not a reinforcement of the power of the extremists 
but increased vitality among the moderates. The writer 
in the Westminster Gazette says that the struggle between 
the moderate party headed by Stalin and the extremist 
opposition of Trotsky and Zinovieff has become intensified, 
but that the moderates are getting the upper hand. In 
the first flush of excitement, we are told, it seemed that 
a policy of economic reprisals against Great Britain would 
be launched. It was proposed that trading operations 
should be transferred from Great Britain to Germany 
and that there should be increased propaganda everywhere 
against the Empire. 

* ET ; * 


however, a number of factors, mainly 


coldness of the German 


Afterwards, 


economic—in particular the 


Government towards the transfer of Arcos officials 


London to caused the moderate or 


to recover its position. 


from Germany 
realistie party 


that the future Soviet policy is expected to include the 


The writer Says 
following points: restriction of the activities of the 
Communist International ; stricter supervision of Trade 
the punishment, as a matter of 

Arcos officials; the recall from 


delegations abroad: 

form, of some of the 
China of Borodin; and the maintenance in Great Britain 
of Russian trading companies. 
is that the Executive of the Communist International 


has given Trotsky and his friends a “ last 


Another favourable sign 


warning 7 
to desist from sowing discord. He is threatened with 
expulsion. Still, the desperate struggle for dominance 
in Russia goes on, and though we must hope for the best 
we cannot feel confident that the best will happen. 

* * * * 

On Thursday, May 26th, in the House of Commons 
the Labour Party brought forward their motion pro- 
testing against the rupture of diplomatic relations with 
Russia without previous inquiry by a Select Committee. 
Of course no Government could possibly have submitted 
to the verdict of a Select Committee. Mr. Clynes’s 
proposal was simply a vote of censure under another 
name. When Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was Prime 
Minister he declared in the critical Russian debate which 
brought about his downfall that whatever form motions 
against him might take, he would regard them all equally 
as votes of censure. And he was perfectly right. 
There were no facts upon which a Select Committee 
could have thrown any fresh light. The facts were not 
in dispute. The whole point was whether, knowing the 
facts, the Government were justified in breaking with 
the Soviet. Obviously that was a matter in which 
judgment, right or must rest solely with the 


wrong, 
Government, 
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Mr. Clynes was transparently anxious to disavow 
sympathy with the Soviet. The best part of a rather 
ineffective speech was that in which he dealt with the 
probable loss of trade. Sir Austen Chamberlain regretted 
the absence of Mr. MacDonald, “ who knows Soviet 
methods.” The Canadian Government “also knows 
them,” with the result that Canada had followed the 
example of the British Government. Trade orders had 
always been dangled before our eyes so long as they were 
useful politically, but when they ceased to serve that 
purpose “‘ the millions disappeared.” All trade that was 
genuine could go on without special privileges just as it 
did in the United States. Mr. Lloyd George made the 
point which had more or less escaped Mr. Clynes. He 
admitted from beginning to end the truth of the evidence 
presented by the Government, but what was the difference 
between now and June, 1926, when Lord Balfour and Sir 
Austen had both argued that a break would certainly 
do more harm than good? The result of the debate was 
never in doubt and the Labour motion was rejected 
by 367 votes to 118. 

* * * * 

Last Saturday Mr. Maxton, Mr. Lansbury and several 
other members of the left wing of the Labour Party 
took part in a luncheon given to M. Rosengolz, the 
Soviet Chargé d’Affaires, at the House of Commons. 
About fifty persons were present. Mr. George Hicks, 
Chairman of the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress, presided. Whatever may be thought about the 
expediency of dismissing the Sovict representatives, there 
is no doubt that M. Rosengolz, the chief representative 
of the Soviet in London, resorted to the disgraceful device 
of causing anti-British news to be fabricated in China. 
Surely that is an act which all honourable men should 
resent. The luncheon was a blunder in both taste and 
policy. 

* * a * 

The papers of Monday published the Soviet reply to 
Sir Austen Chamberlain’s Note. 
compliment of analysing it fully. 


We need not pay it the 

It makes the familiar 
assertion that all the documents seized were “ forgeries.” 
How tired we ave of these forgeries! It 
that the British Government have drawn 


goes on to say 
upon the most 
suspect sources among the White Russian refugees and 
that the raid on the Trade Delegation in London actually 
proved “the loyalty and correctness of official Sovict 
agents ! 
* * * s 

The 
special correspondent of the Times at Shanghai says that 
the southward ‘ drive ” 


At last definite news is coming from China. 


of Chang Tso-lin’s forees, which 
But 


the losses on both sides must have been severe, as the 


began on May 26th, has been an expensive failure. 


casualties of the three Southern armies are estimated at 
10,000. The discomfited Northern armies are expected 
to withdraw across the Yellow River. Meanwhile they 
are being harassed by Feng Yu-hsiang, the Christian 
General. The Southerners will no doubt require some time 
to reorganize the province of Honan and find out what 
support they can count upon for further movements. 
It is not known, for instance, whether the Christian 
General is supporting the Red Nationalists of Hankow or 
the moderate Nationalists of Nanking. 
rs “ 2 a 

Tokyo believes that Chang Tso-lin’s fall is imminent, 
and the Japanese garrisons at Nanking and Tientsin are 
being 


reinforeed. If Chang Tso-lin really disappears 


a sttuation which has lasted for nearly sixteen years 


will be changed. Who will replace the Manchurian 
War Lord? There are several aspirants, any one of 


a 
whom might try to take his place, but will any of they he 
strong enough to rule alone as Chang did? It js signifi. 
cant that Mr. Coolidge has approved of the plan to Move 
the American Legation if necessary from Peking to 
Tientsin. 

* . * * 

Professor Masaryk has been re-elected President of 
Czechoslovakia. As had been expected, he secured at the 
first ballot the necessary three-fifths majority in a joint 
session of the House of Deputies and the Senate, ‘Typ 
Communists alone produced a candidate to run againg 
Professor Masaryk, but he received only a few votes frow 
German and Hungarian The Czech 
National Democrats refrained from voting. Had it yop 
been for Professor Masaryk’s unrivalled prestige an 
skilful governing hand the remarkable combination of 
five different parties which have agreed upon compromise 
after compromise in order to ease the conduct of affairs 
could never have held together. It would have bee, 
madness to dispense with President Masaryk’s services, 
Although he is nearly eighty years old he is still physically 
strong and intellectually alert. 
public servants in Europe, and one of the chief friends of 
peace. . 


irreconcilables. 


He is one of the greatest 


* * * * 


M. Venizelos has caused consternation in Greece by 
publishing in a Cretan newspaper a demand for a plebiscite 
to decide between Republicanism and Monarchy. The 
Greek Cabinet is still working upon the new Constitution, 
which gives it trouble enough without the burden of a 
dynastic question. 

* * * * 

The result of the Bosworth by-election was declared 

on Wednesday : 


Edge, Sir W. (L.) .. ee 11,981 
Minto, J. (Lab.) ar .. 11,710 
Spears, Brig.-Gen. E. L. (Unionist) 7,685 
Liberal Majority over Labour 271 


Thus the Liberals have won yet another victory following 
Leith and Southwark. The 
started under a handicap as the constituency had been 


on Unionists, it is true, 
in effect disfranchised for a year by the voluntary absence 
of Captain Gee. Both 
their poll but there was obviously no landslide for Labour 
as a result of the Trade Unions Bill. The notable fact 
is that the Liberal Party seems to be coming into its 


Liberals and Labour increased 


own again, 
* a * oy 

The Harper Report has at last been published, but 
it will seem very dull to those who are anxious for naval 
scandal as it contains only a chronological record ol 
facts at the Battle of Jutland. All the spice which might 
have been found sequestered in its formal pages had 
already been extracted and put to its public uses in 
Admiral Harper's book. We publish this 
week a notice of that book, and would only say her 
that whatever opinions may be formed of the rival 


elsewhere 


schools of naval strategy represented by Lord Jellicoe 

Lord Beatty, the nation would 

of proportion if it forgot that, in the noble Roman 

phrase, they both ‘ deserved well of the Republic.’ 
** * * * 


and lose all sense 


The Trade Unions Bill has had a fair wind during the 
week, and it has been the cause of much less trouble 
On Friday, May 27th, the 
Attorney-General was in a very conciliatory mood and 
seemed to enjoy yielding points in the Political Levy 
He offered to make it quite clear that interest 
on the Political Levy Fund, donations, &e., could all 
be used for political purposes. He also promised te 


than had been predicted. 


clause. 
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——or 
allow till the end of this year for the change-over from 
acting out to contracting in and to give the executives 


contre 
The clause 


of unions authority to draft their own rules. 
then carried. 


was 
\ * + +: * 


the clause 
part in 


House pro- 


the 


servants 


On Monday carricd 
hibiting civil taking 
through membership of ordinary trade unions. 


politics 
Labour 


from 


members tried to assert the unassailable right of man, 
whatever his occupation, to be a poliiival animal; and 
Sir Herbert Nield, from a Unionist point of view, argued 
that civil servants if divorced from politics ought to 
have some special means of airing their grievances. 
Mr. Churchill rightly laid it down that the State must 
established civil servants in 


be able to rely its 


any national danger and that the civil servants in return 


upon 


for forfeiting certain privileges deserved and got security, 
pensions, and unparalleled conciliation machinery under 
which the Government had accepted compulsory arbi- 
tration. The serious criticism of Mr. Churchill's 
abstract doctrine that civil 
servants have not as a matter of fact enjoyed security 

for instance, workers in the dockyards. Mr. Churchill 
explained that discharged established men had received 
full their he 


promised to consider special compensation. 


most 


was certain established 


pension proportionate to service and 


On Tuesday the House passed the clause which 
prohibits local authorities from requiring their employees 
to be trade unionists. Mr. Neville Chamberlain reason- 
ably argued that local authorities are not like private 
employers as they represent the whole community. 
Captain Macmillan was particularly 
development of the theme that it would not be to the 
advantage of Labour to try to strengthen trade unionism 


interesting in his 


through the decisions of local authorities here and there. 
Some day we might come to compulsory trade unionism 
as in Italy But the time was not yet, 
case the decision must rest with Parliament 
local On Wednesday the House 
d the clause which authorizes the Attorney-General 


if we wanted it ! 
din any 
j bodies. 


not with 


“ie 
ane 
Carr 
to apply to the High Court for an injunction restraining 
the application of trade-union funds to an illegal strike. 


* * * x 


Mr. Frank Hodges has resigned the seeretaryship of 
the Miners’ Mr. A. J. Cook, Mr. Herbert 
Smith and other officials of the British Miners’ Federation 


International. 


have for a long time been trying to persuade the Inter- 
to Mr. 


speeches during the coal dispute. 


hational get rid of Ilodges on account of his 


They became more 
his resignation 


determined than ever to bring about 


when he was appointed to the Central Electricity Board. 


A sub-committee was set up by the International to 
mquire into this appointment. Mr. Hodges cut the 
knot by announcing his resignation on Monday. He 
prelers, as he has said, to be free to help the miners 


ol Gre it 


to thy m 


Britain to enjoy the advantages that are coming 


from new scientific methods in the treatment 
ol coal and from better organization. 

% 4 
in the Labour world who is 
Wilson, the President of the 
and Firemen. Although he is 


has no liking for idleness, 


Another prominent figure 
Mr. Havelock 
hional Union of Seamen 


retirin is 


iMiv sé venty years old, he 
and he proposes to work as hard as ever for the Industrial 
P hich he Mr. 
Havclock Wilson has fought a lonely fight with extreme 


pertin ity and courage. 


1 


we Union in v has long been interested. 
Kor many vears he has been a 


_ ' 1 . pa - . 
erppic, but neither physical disability nor suffering has 


his Union have 


The 


orac 


sapped his energy. members of 


regarded him as an le and again and avain have 


followed him when he stood in opposition to some popular 
strike movement. Among revolutionaries he is perhaps 
the hated he 
rather liked being denounced as a traitor, for then he 


most man in England. Apparently has 
knew that he was making some progress in the cause of 


industrial peace. 


Capiain Lindbergh, who flew alone across the Atlantic, 
flew on Sunday from Brussels to Croydon, where he 
was welcomed by a crowd estimated at 100,000 persons. 
Six other him. When first 
attempted to land the crowd was already out of hand 


machines escorted he 
and he had te rise again before choosing a clear spot. 
When he did land the crowd quite broke loose ; 
were the 
including the Air Minister and the American Ambassador, 
Captain 
the 
that it was not destroyed. 


fences 


swept down and official reception party, 


were rushed along and lost in the human tide. 


Lindbergh’s aeroplane was slightly damaged in 
tumult and it 
It was also fortunate that at least one of the escorting 
For that thanks 


Captain Lindbergh 


was fortunate 
aeroplanes did not land on the crowd. 
were due to the nerve of the pilot. 
described the whole sccne ‘worse than Le Bourget.” 
Since then Captain Lindbergh, 
instinctively decided to place very high indeed in its list of 


as 


whom the public has 


heroes, has had an unceasing round of entertainment. 


On Tuesday the King received him at Buckingham 
Palace and decorated him with the Air Force Cross. 
a * ci * 
We much regret to record the death of Professor 
J: Lb. Bury, Regius Professor of Modern History at 


Cambridge, who can be placed without hesitation among 
At Trinity College, 
Dublin, he classical prize and honour that 
was. worth Then, 
Mahaffy, he turned to history and became famous with 
He 


to succeed thi 


the great historians of our time. 


won every 


winning. under the inspiration of 
his Later Roman Empire. was obviously the right 
man, when the time came, learned Acton 
at Cambridge. He industriously 


method to history (so far as that can be done), though 


applied the scientific 


even so he would confess that moods, beyond his control, 
often thought. He deliberately 
precise and not easily moved, but he rendered immense 
by 


his was 


determined 


services to the study ol history his erudition, his 


knowledge of languages, his love of accuracy and his 


extraordinarily acute faculty of criticism. 


* re x: * 

We publish elsewhere an article on the appeal of the 

National Playing Fields Association, 
bringing its funds up to £1,000,000. 

child should have 


which aims at 
The ideal is that 
to play besides the 


every somewhere 


street or the open road. A magistrate said the other 
day: ‘“*My heart goes out to those boys who come 
before me for playing football in the street, for 1 can 
scarcely keep my feet from thi ball myself. The 
very best material for citizenship is contained in the 
boys who err in this way The deplorable shortage 
of playing fields for poor children all over the country 
tilts the balance against the poor more visibly than 
anv of the other differences between the classes. 
s * * « 

Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., 
on April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 100? on Wednesday week 100);; a year 
ago 1003, Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
863; on Wednesday week 86{; a year ago 87{. Con- 
version Loan (3) per cent.) was on Wednesday 76%: on 


Wednesday week 76%; ; a year ago 76 | 
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The Trouble in Egypt 


2 the Declaration of 1922 nominally gave 
Egypt her independence it gave it on strict 
conditions. These conditions should always be remem- 
bered when mischief brews in Egypt, for while from 
their nature they account for frequent outbursts they 
keep the danger within measure. Egypt, indeed, has 
so much to lose and so little to gain by forcibly challenging 
British control that the present uneasiness will probably 
be added to the long list of crises which have passed 
without conflict or paralysis. 

Friends of Egypt here are sometimes apt to argue 
as though the overruling conditions mentioned above 
did not exist. They say, “ As we have given Egypt 
her freedom, and there is now an overwhelming Nationalist 
majority, that majority ought surely to have the right 
of decision. If the Egyptians wish Great Britain to 
leave the country it is not for us to say no. Otherwise 
independence really means nothing.” What is forgotten 
by persons who argue thus is that the Declaration of 
1922 was an extraordinarily balanced and _ delicate 
instrument. It did not grant independence free of all 
restrictions, for the simple reason that it was impossible 
for us to do so. When with gencral consent we became 
solely responsible for Egyptian welfare we had entrusted 
to us the responsibility of protecting all the foreign 
residents—Frenchmen, Italians, Germans, Greeks, 
Armenians, Slavs, Levantines, and Jews—who live 
under the Capitulations. We mention that point first 
because Great Britain cannot disembarrass herself of 
such obligations. But there were, of course, other 
points more intimately concerning Great Pritain 
herself. 

It is a thousand pities that the reservations which 
Great Britain felt compelled to make in 1922 were not 
embodied there and then in a Treaty. They would 
then have been beyond the possibility of dispute so 
long as faith was kept. As it was, when we declared the 
British Protectorate in Egypt to be abolished we men- 
tioned four special matters as being “ absolutely reserved 
to the discretion of His Majesty's Government until 
such time as it may be possible by free discussion and 
friendly accommodation on both sides to conclude 
agrecments in regard thereto.” The Egyptian 
Nationalists not unnaturally feel that as the relations 
of Great Britain and Egypt are not finally settled it is 
worth while to strengthen their position and weaken 
ours in preparation for the final settlement. The four 
special matters reserved were: (1) The British duty of 
protecting Egypt against outside aggression. (2) The 
safeguarding of Imperial communications. (3) The pro- 
tection of the foreign communities. (4) The retention 
of the Sudan as a purely British area of administration. 
These reservations created a sort of overhead Constitution 
in Egypt which can be modified by “free discussion 
and friendly accommodation,’ but certainly not by 
foree or wile. 

Ever since Zaghlul obtained his sweeping majority, 
but refrained from taking office himself, his followers 
have made life a burden to the able Liberal statesmen 
who have held the post of Prime Minister. These Prime 
Ministers have taken up the task, not because they 
represented the opinions of the Wafd (Nationalist 
Party), but beeause they alone had enough experience. 
As the Cairo correspondent of the Times points out, 
the Wafd canipaign (invariably anti-British, of course) 
has been marked so far by four distinct phases. First 
there was the movement. which was completely successful 


quantitatively though it failed qualitatively, to obtajg 
control of the Chamber. Next there was the capture 
of the fellahin. The fellahin used to be the stoutest 
supporters of the British Occupation, for they kney 
that under British rule they could obtain justice againg 
rapacious Egyptian officials and could obtain it jy ; 
other way. Few things pleased Lord Cromer more 
his various experiences in Egypt than the saying of q 
peasant woman who bravely defied an official. ‘ Ther 
is a man called Crahmer,” she said, “ and he will help 
me.” The Wafd obtained the adherence of the fellghiy 
by collaring the village mayors and using them as party 
agents. Then the Wafd forced into its orbit jh 
religious establishments. The fourth move—which . 
the cause of the present trouble—was the attempt t 
control the Army. 


10 


itt 


A Parliamentary Committee has recommended that 
the grant for the Sirdar should be withheld by thp 
Chamber. It is not that the Nationalists desire in a 
pacific temper-to reduce the cost and size of the Army 
for they actually want to strengthen it. They think 
however, that by abolishing the Sirdarship they wilj 
end British military control and make the Army ayvailabl 
for Egyptian uses. For a long time they have tried 
not without some success, to turn the Army into , 
political machine. It is quite clear that this inter. 
ference with the Army strikes at the very heart of th 
reservations which Great Britain made in 1922. |j 
the Army refused to obey its few British officers. or if, even 
though it gave obedience, it had been debased into a 
state of inefliciency, Great Britain could not cuarante 
the safety of the foreign communities or protect Egypt 
or secure the Canal. 

The ingenious Nationalists argue that the Kevpti: 
Army was not even mentioned in the British Declaration 
of 1922. “How can any Egyptian Government | 
really responsible,” they ask, “if the Army is not 
its disposal?” Although the Army was not discussed 
in the negotiations which ended in the Declaration of 
1922, the maintenance of its status was very plainly 
implied. The Army was then, of course, under Britis! 
control and obviously Great Britain could not hav 
accepted so many responsibilities if she had sanctioned 
any possibility of the Egyptian Army being turned into 
a hostile or even an obstructive body. 

Of course, there is no question whatever of going 
back upon the grant of independence to Egypt. The 
degree of independence must ultimately be increased, 
not lessened. But the future is with the Egyptians 
themselves, not with us. The sooner they make it 
possible for us to modify the extent of our interference 
the better we shall be pleased. If they choose the way 
of violence they will deflect sympathy to Great Britain, 
who is the champion of the foreigner. The British nation 
as a whole is still of the opinion which Palmerston 
expressed to Napoleon III; we want friendly relations 
with Egypt, but as little responsibility as can be. Thy 
extremists ought to help us on our way to that end instead 
of delaying us. It is difficult to understand what they 
think they would gain if they could make it impossible 
for Great Britain to stay in Egypt. If Great Britain 
went, somebody else would step in. Would the 
Nationalists prefer Signor Mussolini? Cyrenaica would 
be a good jumping off place for the next candidate 
for our responsibilities. And Signor Mussolini would 
certainly have a very short and sharp way with the 


Watd. 
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Room 


rqvié ascetic, Puritan or kill-joy view of play was 

false in its roots and poisonous in its fruits. Play 
i; a necessity for all intelligent creatures. Intelligence 
is the capacity to learn, and we learn as we play: we 
Jearn neuro-muscular co-ordination, self-knowledge, self- 
control and, in the best games, such as this country 
chiefly has invented and given to mankind, we learn as 
well the subordination of self to Society. 

Herbert Spencer followed the poet Schiller in regarding 
play as a mode of release for superfluous energy, as a 
psycho-physiological safety-valve. It may sometimes 
be that, but it is more than that. The modern psycho- 
logist Karl Groos has shown that play is rehearsal for 
life necessary for intelligent animals, which can learn 
everything but have everything to learn. (A barnacle 
ora bee need not play: it lives, on the low level or the 
“* perfect ” and practi- 
Once we understand 


high, by instincts, born practically 
cally incapable of improvement.) 
education we understand and respect play. 

sut even these views of play are inade quate, since they 
jenore its uses for the adult. These uses may certainly 
be less urgent and essential than those for which the 
young need to play; but they are none the less real. 
Adult play releases and relieves the mind from its worries 
and cbsessions ; it gives the body a chance to exercise 
its natural neuro-muscular functions. A game a day 
keeps the doctor away. The noble games teach and 
achieve more all Thus we rightly honour 
cricket, the king of games, by saying of selfish or dis- 
that it is “ not cricket”: meaning 
what the Japanese mean when they say that such con- 
Cricket is moving poetry. 


than this. 


honourable conduct 


duct is “‘ not poetry.” 
On our village greens and vicarage lawns, in past 
have evolved cricket and lawn tennis and 
But 
we have become the most densely urbanized people that 
the face of the earth. That is 

clearly shown by the census of 1921, and it is a fact of the 


generations, we 


A Oe | 


the rounders of which baseball is an elaboration. 


have ever existed on 


foremost importance. Eighty per cent. of our people 
live in cities which, in terms of our new knowledge—so 
familiar to Hippocrates !—of the value of pure air and 
unpolluted sunlight, are scarcely to be called habitable. 
Nearly half a century after Koch’s discovery of the 
tubercle bacillus, tuberculosis destroys us at the rate of 
nearly a thousand deaths yet we spend 
every year in the treatment of this 
But in the sunlight and open air tubercle 
bacilli die in a few minutes; and in sunlight and open 
air the human body is fortified and equipped to kill 
them, even if they enter it alive. 

All over the world to-day our games are being played. 
It is a disconcerting compliment to find ourselves com- 
pelled to own defeat by our own pupils, but that is a 


every week ; 
millions of pounds 


disease alone. 


to Play 


common experience in recent times. It matters, because 
national prestige in games is not negligible: but it 
matters far less than that our games should be saving and 
serving the youth, which is the future, of other nations, 
but not our own. Everyone knows that Germany is a 
serious nation, that Germans work hard, and that they 
apply scientific methods and research to industry with 
consummate success. But they also rightly play: and 
W. T. Tilden, the tennis-player whom many of us, 
watching and playing the game for decades, regard as 
incomparable, and who has long been noteworthy not 
only as an artist and athlete on the court, but also in the 
attention he has given to the coaching of youngsters, 
has just warned his fellow-countrymen that their emin- 
ence in the game is likely soon to be challenged by some 
of the innumerable youths whom he has been watching on 
the municipal courts in Germany. 

And our children? Not even yet do we allow them to 
play in the garden-squares of London, even during the 
summer holidays. Despite the efforts of the Spectator 
and the Sunlight League during recent years, we still 
prefer that our children should play in the strects, 
which become and 
dangerous. The future of our country is allowed to 


every month more noisome more 
or cricket, on asphalt, inhaling noxious 
exhaust from motor-cars ; whom the 
cars crush to death increase rapidly every year. If the 
children have any inherent right, as inheritors of “ glories 
of our blood and state,” to food or to air or light or water, 
i they also have the right to play ; and room to play must 
, be found for them. If not, there will be found no room 
‘for the next generation of adults in the moral and intel- 
lectual leadership of mankind. History this is 
history—will repeat itself and the sceptre will pass into 
the hands of others, who will work and play hard, and 
learn the right to lead accordingly. 

The Heir to the Throne 
National Playing Fields. A million pounds are asked 
for. We spend more than that every year on sanatoria 
for tuberculosis under the Insurance Act, with miserable 
and heartbreaking results ; 
since the Prince’s grandfather asked of this disease the 
question, “ If preventable, why not prevented?” We 
spend three-quarters of a million every year on sporting 

If such comparisons are to be continued, 


play “ last across,” 
and the numbers 


~and 


has broadcast a plea for 


though a generation has passed 


cartridges. 
we may finally find ourselves contemplating the national 
bills for liquor and tobacco. Evidently we had better 
not pursue that subject if we hope to retain a shred of 
national self-respect. The only thing to do is to find 
the million pounds at once; and then, if such a thing 
be thinkable, any other cause which can take another 
million and return so ample a dividend in life and health 
and beauty and joy. 


The Week in Parliament 


i an debate upon Russo-British relations was distin- 

a very remarkable speech from Mr. 
Lloyd George—easily the best he in 
Parliament. He admitted that the Soviet Government 
had broken faith, and accepted the evidence which 
proved that they had done so. In regard to the Trade 
Agreement, the conduct of the Soviet Government had 
too often looked like a clumsy attempt to reconcile a 
genuine desire to have every advantage of peace with the 


guished by 


has made this 


greatest Empire in the world, with an equally genuine 
desire to have the satisfaction of witnessing its over- 
throw. 

But he thought, as was sus 
week. that the Foreign Oilice had had its hands forced 
bv the Home Office. And he asked, as Lord Balfour 
asked a year ago, what advantages we should derive 
from the very grave step we had taken. The Moscow 
extremists would be strengthened, trade diminished, 
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propaganda increased, Europe disturbed. And when 
could we get them back ? How resume relations ? 

“Can we derive any advantage from a rupture ? 
demanded the Liberal Leader. “I say emphatically, 
No.” The conduct of certain Unionist members during 
the course of this speech was exasperating. Insolent inter- 
ruptions were accompanied by sotio-voce comments de- 
signed to convey contemptuous superiority. It is the 
fashion nowadays to sneer at Mr. George, and none do so 
more ardently than those who were most desperately 
clinging to his coat-tails in 1918. Nevertheless, it was 
clear that upon this occasion he had deeply pondered the 
line he was going to take up, and his speech, just because 
it came down on neither the Socialist nor the Die-hard side of 
the fence, was the speech of a statesman. The rest of the 
debate was wholly uneventful and the Russians were 
shown the door by a jubilant and colossal majority. 

On Monday, Mr. Churchill put through Clause 5 of the 
Trade Unions Bill, which relates to civil servants, in an 
atmosphere of radiant goodwill. One or two members 
on the Unionist side. and, if rumour speaks correctly, a 
distinguished Liberal, came down to the House in grave 
doubts about this clause. Their doubts were speedily 


” 


a 
and completely allayed. The only point of substance 
was that advanced by Captain Bourne, that members p 
a trade union would lose all the benefits for which the, had 
subscribed, possibly for many years, on becoming Pe 
lished civil servants, and this Mr. Churchill promise 
look into before the Report stage. 

The position of the Liberal Party is not uninterey 
at the present time. Undoubtedly they are 
ground to a certain extent in the country. The Unionist 
position has been strengthened in certain quarters as 
result of recent events, but a substantial loss of seats 7 
inevitable unless a constructive programme is produced 
which will capture the public imagination, and there seo 
little likelihood of this. 

Labour has definitely gone back during the last three 
months, and everything would point to a great Libera) 
revival if the Liberal leaders could agree about poliey. 
and if fighting on two fronts was not so intolerably 
difficult under the present electoral system. As it is the 
party is constantly open to the charge of coming dow, 
on both sides of the fence, and of cross-\ oting in the Hony 
of Commons, 
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Advertising and National Prosperity 


Il.—Some Crucial Failures 


OW do we British, who were the pioneers in 
introducing machinery to mankind, the very 
authors of the industrial revolution, answer the question 
why such a thing as a British typewriter is practically 
unknown to the outside world, and why the lead in very 
many other forms of applying mechanical devices to 
modern life has been taken by foreign nations ? 

Why should a mechanical device like the typewriter, 
now of absolutely world-wide use, have become in its 
manufacture the practically monopoly of 
America? If it were merely a question of one device, 
the phenomenon would be less suggestive. But the 
typewriter was followed by a score or half-hundred sister 
contraptions: cash registers, mechanical calculators, 
shop and oflice equipment of many kinds—all as American 
as the typewriter. Nor is the American 
confined to this group of machines; large sections of 
the machine-tool trade, certain household labour-saving 
devices, some types of farm machinery, are as much her 


complete 


monopoly 


monopoly. 

We say easily enough, English conservatism” and 
* American inventiveness.” But a point we should observe 
is that the American manufacturer does not trust to the 
“natural” readiness and aptitude of Americans for the 
employment of mechanical devices. He wages, by 
means of advertising, relentless war against the natural 
man’s innate objection to having life made more efficient. 
Take the case of the telephone. 

One would have supposed that 
and almost every room in every house, certainly every 
room in every hotel as a matter of course, has a telephone, 
the “ producer” would have regarded its advantages 
as having been sufliciently driven home to the American 
public. Yet far more money is spent in America adver- 
tising the advantages of the telephone, as a glance at 
any American magazine may show one, than is spent 
in this country, where an hotel of two hundred rooms 
regards one dubious instrument in a dark corner as 
suflicient provision of these newfangled contrivances. 
Here it would probably be regarded as waste to spend 
money in showing how an inerease in the number of 
telephones in the country by six or seven times would 


“ec 


when every house 


add to its efliciency and prosperity, help it to solve its 
agricultural, its unemployment, and its other problems, 
Again, in America, where basin and ewer ablution js 
now practically extinct and unknown, and where the 
mountain wayside inn offers you hot and cold running 
water in your room, if not a bath room attached to it, 
there is more informative advertising about plumbing 
in any six magazines than you could find in any 
English sixty. 

It may be said: Such advertising is merely sustaining 
an established habit or known method ; 
habits or make known new methods is beyond the power 
of advertising. And 
facts. America is a producer of wood, and, broadly speak- 
ing, Britain is not. Britain for generations has had 
every economic interest in developing the use of metal 
in substitution for wood ; Ameriva has much less urgent 
need to shift from wood to metal. Yet the American 
metal industries have for years maintained a campaign 
of collective advertising addressed to the general public 
for the purpose of making them aware of the thousand 
and one ways in which in house-building, on the farm, 
in offices, iron and steel can replace wood. Whole pag 
advertisements in the newspapers and popular magazines 
(not only in the trade papers) enlarge on the fact that 
“From Roof to Cellar” steel and iron can be used 
advantageously where wood has _ previously — been 
employed. With this result. For time metal 
has been used extensively in America in a hundred places 
where its use in this country is quite exceptional. The 
steel mills have levied themselves so much per ton on their 
output for the purposes of collective advertising. They 
have not trusted to the “ natural” tendency of Americans 
to be adaptable and progressive. The 
are aware that the ordinary citizen building a_ house 
or running a farm or an office cannot, by the light ot 
of all the technical progress which 


to create new 


again I would appeal to the 


some 


‘ 


manufacturers 


nature, be abreast 
might help him; that he cannot always be guided by 
builders, architects or shopmen who may have special 
interests or like himself be creatures of use, habit, 
routine, advising the old ways because they are those 
with which they are familiar, 
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A personal experience may be cited in this connexion. 
The present W riter happens to have been a small farm 
owner in both Britain and America. Recently, in 
Britain, he was faced by some typical farming problems : 
the repairs to roofs of old buildings—as part of the 
equipment of the place for pig-breeding—and the further 
excavation of a pond and gravel pit. For the latter 
work he attempted to purchase a “ horse scraper ”’ 
(a “Fresno” or “ buck ” scraper) of a type very much 
used in America for purposes of excavation, the making 
of banks, ete. 
and efficient instrument, enabling one man with a team 


It is an inexpensive and extremely simple 


of horses to do work which would require seven or eight 
Persistent searches 


implement 


men With spade and wheelbarrow. 
agricultural 
agricultural! 


carried on for weeks 


through the 


among 
dealers, pages of 
enquiries of various manufacturers and metal firms, failed 


papers, 


to produce any knowledge even of such an instrument. 
Owing to the failure to get the machine this part of the 
work was abandoned as proving too expensive. Came 
the roofing problem. 
gated iron,” a method to which the narrator has very 


The local ironmonger said “* Corru- 


strong objections, as he desires the farm to be a place of 
pleasure and simple attractiveness. He put his foot 
He tried 


to find flat metal sheets (since metal sheets ef some kind 


down about the further use of corrugated iron. 


had to be used) which could be coloured to harmonize 
with the other roofing. Nowhere among local dealers 
could he find such things. Flat galvanized sheets were 
“never used for roofing”; corrugated sheets were the 
proper thing. Next the problem of equipment troughs, 
etc. Local dealers offered cast-iron pig troughs at a 
truly terrifying price. Small galvanized troughs, of a 
kind that would defy the efforts of the pigs to upset them, 
that the 


equipment of the place by the most economical means 


were presumably unobtainable. He found 
known to ironmongers, or to the advertisement pages of 
the agricultural papers, would involve what was for the 
Result: nearly all the 


projected enterprises were abandoned. 


owner too great an outlay. 


The 


telephone and telephone directory on the nicely equipped 


Circumstances later took the owner to Chicago. 


writing-table of his room (rate, seven shillings a day) 
prompt him, by some train of association, to look up 
“scrapers.” Within exactly thirty minutes of this idle 
investigation, a salesman is describing every imaginable 
kind of scraper, giving details also of a most eflicient 
form of flat metal roofing, in any colour; of shect-iron 
troughs sold by the dozen; of watering troughs that are 
sold in units, packed in flat sheets and put together by 
the farmer. For troughs of the cast-iron type which 
would have cost two pounds each in East Anglia, the 
salesman suggested a galvanized substitute which did 


exactly the same work at a cost of exactly 2s. 24d. A 
further telephone call brings, the following morning, 


An hour was spent in 
The 


mowing machine for which £26 had been paid in Kast 


the catalogue of Sears Roebuck. 


going through it and making certain comparisons. 


Anglia could have been purchased from Sears Roebuck 
jor rather less than half that price. A 


pumping purposes which had formed part of the proposed 


windmill for 


English farming scheme, and which had been offered in 
England for twenty pounds, was offered by Sears Roebuck 
for $18; that is to say, for a little under half the price. 


Now, the point to be observed is this: many of these 


things— horse scrapers, flat iron roofing, galvanized 
Sheet-iron troughs sold in ‘ nested” series—may be 


obtainable in England at somewhere near the price for 
which they are obtainable in America. But the fact is 
very carefully hidden from the man who wants to buy 


them, or who would want them if he knew of them. If 
one prospective buyer who knew that such things existed, 
and wanted them, could not discover where they were 
obtainable, what is the chance of selling them when even 
people like ironmongers believe they do not exist? In 
America the manufacturer takes care to see that anything 
that he has for sale which can be useful to farm, house 
or factory is made known in the right quarter. If like 
knowledge were more readily available in Britain, i 
would add as much to the market of the farm as to the 
market of the factory. Advertisement making the farmez 
aware of better methods adds to his productivity ; that 
added productivity pays alike for the devices and the 
advertisement. 

This form of advertising is not merely selling one man’s 
product as against another's ; it is a means of enlarging 
the market all along the line by raising productivity and 
efficiency. It is Roebuck (who do not 
manufacture what they sell, but act as salesmen of the 
manufacturers to the public) through their organization 
can bring the knowledge of what the factory has for sale 
to ten million customers (that is the number of addresses 
which is the basis of their mail order business) that those 


because Sears 


factories can supply, in a country of high wages, mowing 
machines at twelve pounds which in England cost 
twenty-six. 

The manufacturer in England is as able, as a manufac- 
turer, as his Americap colleague ; the British workman 
probably more efficient in a technical sense than the 
American ; the English farmer probably a better one than 
the American. But what lacks in the English case is a 
certain ingenuity and adaptability. There is a greater gulf 
in this country between the technician and the layman. 
The non-technical American is quicker in availing himself 
of advances made by the technician, although the 
advances may be no greater than those made in England. 
And although the gulf is smaller the American manufac- 
turer does more to bridge it by appropriate education of 
the public. It was above the dignity, presumably, of the 
British manufacturer of an carlier generation to educate 
the public in the use of typewriters, cash registers, labour- 
saving machinery of other kinds. And it is very largely 
this educational work—the manufacturer puzzling out 
and making known new devices which might help the 
farmer or shopman or office man—which from the point 
of view of the country’s general prosperity is the most 
productive form of advertising. 

Had my East Anglian farm been situated in America, 
the information which I sought about scrapers, and flat 
metal sheets for the roof, and pig equipment, and the 
troughs in unit pieces, and the building which local labour 
could have erected, would have been readily available. 
Which would have meant, not merely that things would 
have been bought which were not in fact bought, not 
merely that British soil would be producing something 
which it is not now producing; but that this increased 
activity, multiplied thousands of times throughout the 
country, would make it possible to produce the material 
in much greater quantities and at a much smaller price. 
And we should not be faced by the anomaly that the 
machine which costs £20 in England can be obtained in a 
country where wages are very much higher at half the 
price. 

NORMAN ANGELL. 
|Next week Mr. Norman Angell, taking the typew riter 
as his text, writes of the possibilities of scientific large- 
scale advertising. The article is of especial importance, 
for he points out how our prosperity depends on our quick 
and intelligent power of adaptation to modern conditions, 
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On Iberian Railways 


T the level of my waistbelt I saw the pigeon-hole of 

the ticket office, and I had to contort myself to 

bring my mouth to its orifice, through which I cried for 
a third-class ticket. 

“ Third class !” exclaimed the official within, doubting 
his ears. Do the English ever travel third class abroad ? 
Linsisted ; he relented. What had I bought ? I had bought 
transport,but little else. Comfort was not included. 

The dark boxes of carriages into which we clustered had 
no daylight other than that admitted through the little 
windows over the doors, but as those were almost always 
filled with the bodies of fellow travellers, the illumina- 
tion within was but darkness visible. Next to Jo were 
two shrivelled old townswomen who insisted on feeding 
her with peppermints. Then came a tall, dark, beautiful 
girl, with a touch of the negro in her face, and her dead 
black hair which was curiously cut and plastered on to her 
forehead ; a feather boa was round her neck in spite of the 
heat. Next came several drovers returning from market, 
all rather drunk. One of the passengers standing in the 
gangway was a woman, who, one might say, tapered 
upwards; she had bought two fowls which she had 
tucked into her apron from whence their heads projected 
in spry curiosity, which gave her the air of a caricature of a 
kangaroo. A young soldier was flirting with two girls 
dressed in silk carrying big bunches of flowers ; there was 
a shopkeeper whose food had so well agreed with him 
that his bilious cheeks were hanging over the edge of his 
collar. Much of Portuguese society below the level of 
the affluent was represented in that carriage. 

They were shouting from one compartment to another, 
arguing, passing the bottle, selling or buying or telling 
the histories of their lives. The clean rubbed shoulders 
with the unclean, but did not complain ; 
stained feet alternated with sunset stockings and Louis 
Quinze heels. 

Gazing down upon them from the little window of 
the carriage these people seemed charming and idyllic, 
but inside the carriage the specimens crowded upon us 
lost much of the idyllic character. We must admit that 
they were not the cleanest peasants we have met. At 
photographic distance one of the young women would 
have made a splendid picture, but cheek by jowl—well, 
one would have liked an assurance that she had washed 
once within the last month and that her sister had inves- 
tigated her hair within a similar period. 

Amid the pandemonium the bacchic laughter of the 
drovers had all the time tended to dominate. Now the 
note changed. One man began to bark in short, explosive 
sentences. His comrade continued to talk, but the man’s 
voice became harsher, more abrupt. A startling silence 
struck all the other voices. The women began to whisper. 
Then the voices raised again in soothing intervention. 
The beautiful girl with the negroid face was weeping with 
terror. But the angry drover continued to explode 
periodically. In the rocking carriage the feeling was tense, 
as though an electric storm was brooding. Here they do 
not use the knife but the shillelagh, and the reputation of 
Kilkenny is paralleled by that of Fafe—the quick blow 
with the knob of a stick on the occiput is here dubbed 
“The justice of Fafe.” 

The train came into a station. One of the women 
flounced out and ran down the platform calling the guard, 

The halt at the station had somehow calmed the mood 
of the quarrelsome drover. Perhaps his wine-heated brain 
was excited by the movement of the train, calmed by its 
At any rate by the time the guard arrived 
However, the 


bare, soil- 


stopping. 
the affair appeared to have blown over. 


a 
official acted with great promptness. He thrust himsel} 
in, leapt over the baskets, seized a large good-humoured 
fellow, an Irish rather than a Portuguese type, gripped the 
man’s collar and began to push him from the carriage 
But this carter had of all been the one to urge peace, He 
expostulated in vain. He was the biggest, out he must a 
At last the guard shoved him down the steps and slammed 
the door. The man clambered up the outside and tried 
to argue his innocence, but the guard would hear none of 
him, so the drover had to climb down and find another 
carriage. The train started off again. 

Since he was there, the guard proceeded to punch the 
tickets. When he had punched all within reach he 
scrambled across the partitions in search of others 
unpunched. And thus any passenger who wished ty 
speak to another in a different compartment unceremop. 
iously thrust aside his fellow voyagers and clambered about. 
and we were never surprised to see a big boot or a bare foot 
suddenly appear in the air over one’s shoulder. 

When the guard had punctured all the tickcts in the 
carriage he went on to the next by opening the door and 
scrambling along to the next carriage, clinging to the 
foot-boards and door handles as he went. This practice 
is common to the whole Peninsula, and led to a ridiculous 
adventure of a friend in Spain which is perhaps worth the 
telling. 

* * * * 

“T was taking a trip through Spain, running down to 
Seville on a through ticket,” said our friend. ‘ I hadn't 
a word of Spanish, relying, you know, on the convenient 
services of Mr. Cook and his minions. As I didn’t know 
what the conditions would be like I had slipped a tin or 
two of ready-cooked stuff into my bag. I 
hungry, and decided to open one of my tins and make a 
meal of pork and beans. But you know in the heat of 
Spain the succulence of that dish, when opened, seemed less 
attractive than in our temperate England. — So, vielding 
to a sudden impulse, I emptied the tin out of the window. 

“Of course I knew nothing of the limpet habit of 
Spanish guards. So my when 
outside the window suddenly uprose the head of a 


was rather 


imagine amazement 
furious railway official. The fellow had been scrambling 
about outside and had tinful. In 
his face the crimson of anger vied with the red of th 


received the whole 
bean juice, beans were sticking to his eyebrows and 
moustache and were spotting his shirt front, bacon was 
trying to ooze a way between his neck and his collar, 
the top of his flat cap was a dish of Heinz which was 
not smoking merely the heat of 
metaphorical. 

“What could I say? I hadn't a word of Spanish. 
Mr. Cook, my only resource, lay at one end or the other 
of my journey. One thing, however, I did instinctively. 
I gripped the door handle. I felt that as things were 
the guard was safer on the outside of the train, which 
anyhow seemed to be his habit, than inside the carriage 
with me. For a time the guard and I struggled with 
the handle, but I had the obvious advantage. Why, 
he couldn’t even gesticulate his wrath, for he had to 
I sympathized, of course, but what’s the use 


because anger is 


cling on. 
of dumb sympathy in such a situation ? 

“At last he scrambled away. But at the first halt 
back he came with two civil guards. He pointed me out 
and cursed me in what seemed most expressive Spanish 
to the guards. An followed. 1 
suppose that there was nothing in the regulations to 
cover my offence, and anyway he had already removed 
the greater part of the evidence. 
first-class passenger. I expect the civil guards had 
to be tactful with first-class passengers. One never 


animated argument 
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knows who they may be. The stop wasn’t long enough 
to argue the affair to a climax. The bells rang, the 
muard had to go back to his post, the policemen stared 
hard at me so that they would be able to identify me in 
case I threw pork and misbehaved again. On we went. 

“At every stop the same scene repeated itself. No 
civil guard could be found who had decision enough 
to arrest me, and the train-guard’s disappointed rage 
erew in intensity, in proportion to his failures to revenge 
the insult to his uniform. 

“However, at last we came to some place which I 
judged, by its suburbs, to be larger than any that we had 
stopped at as yet. Here the guard might find either 
guthority or leisure to get me locked up, and I had no 
wish to sample the inside of a Spanish prison. As we 
ran into a fairly big station I perceived another train 
just across the platform. The doors were being shut, 
the bells were clanging and whistles were blowing. I 
peered out of my carriage window until I saw the guard 
dash off to hurry up more and more important function- 
aries for my arrest. 

* T seized my suit case (luckily I had nothing but hand 
luggage), dropped down the opposite side of the train, 
dashed across the platform, and swung myself into the 
other train at the moment that it moved out of the station. 
Iwas saved. But I often wonder how the guard explained 
the mystery of my disappearance. 

“T arrived at Granada with a ticket for Seville. I 
remained quite calm amid the hubbub I 
Wordlessly I paid the difference, and took the next train 
back to Madrid.” 


produced. 


- * * 

The interference of our guard had calmed the quarrel- 
some drovers, and the “ justice of Fafe ” was postponed. 
The old ladies resumed their fluttered calm and began 
to press more peppermints upon my wife, the negroid 
beauty dried her eyes and removed the tear marks from 
her cheeks. The train swung round a curve, opened out 
into a wide valley with a broad yellow river flowing 
through the centre, a river flecked with boats carrying 
the kind of broad square sails one sees only in Japanese 
paintings or when the children have made their own 
craft. 
bridge leaped the gulf in a single arch ; 
we saw an old convent with a round church. 


The valley suddenly narrowed and a high iron 
on the cliff above 
The train 
rumbled into a tunnel. 
their luggage. The two old ladies turned to my wife 
and in a burst of generosity pressed all the rest of the 


Everybody began to assemble 


peppermints into her hand. 
“This is Oporto,” they 


Senhora.” 


said beaming. “‘fta dogo, 
Jan Gorvon, 


The Foundling Estate for 
Childhood 


ie our dirty, noisy, dark and overcrowded London 
we still try to rear children, and still fail, only too 
often, in the task upon which, at all times and every- 
Here and there, 
in this London, so desperately unlike the kind of city 
Which the conscience of our day would build de novo 


where, the future of mankind depends. 


if it could, are to be found some oases, such as the 
Foundling Estate, which has recently been saved from 
a desolating and fate. Here I wish to 
submit a suggestion which is strictly in accord with the 
original hope and wish of Captain Coram and with the 


ignominious 


urgent and ever-growing needs of to-day. 

Already, in the close neighbourhood of the Foundling 
Estate, are hospitals largely devoted to the care of child- 
hood. In Great Ormond Street is the most famous 


hospital for children in the Empire: in Gray’s Inn Road 
is the Royal Free Hospital, a great work of mercy and 
also the clinical centre for the study of medicine by women 
in our metropolis. Like all urban hospitals to-day, 
these are finding that their position in our dark and dirty 
London deprives them of the possibility of using sunlight 
as it should be used. So with great difficulty, at serious 
expense, on far too small a scale, they establish places in 
the country, outside the pall of smoke against which the 
politicians have lately made an empty gesture, where the 
vis medicatrix Naturae may do her lovely work. Evidently 
the Foundling Estate should be used as a complement to 
the barracks-hospitals which we inherit from the well- 
meaning but misguided past. 

Better even than palliation and cure are prevention and 
creative hygiene. In many German cities now, the new- 
born are given baths of light, even on their first day in 
The Royal Free Hospital is foster- 
mother to some twenty new babies every week. Surely 
Mecklenburgh and Brunswick Squares were made for 
them? Thus cared for, babies survive and flourish ; but 
how many homes and schools in Holborn have gardens 
for children? Indeed, there is but one small churchyard 

of St. Giles-in-the-Fields 
where children can ever be at school in the open air. 


our strange world. 


in all this neighbourhood 


Everywhere else they must be immured, including the 
infected and the susceptible, to suffer from the various 
ailments of childhood, which we regard as inevitable, 
but which the next generation will blame us for tolerating. 
This is a democratic age, but the idea that what one 
person possesses all should possess becomes a tragic farce 
when we apply it, as we do, to a dozen odious diseases, 
Let us hope that the Beecham Trust, the present 
owners of the Foundling Estate, will grant the request 
of the Holborn Borough Council to place the gardens 
of the Foundling Hospital at the disposal of Holborn 


children during the summer. CRUSADER, 


On the Saltings 


oo salt marshes are neither land nor seca; on the 
- map they count as part of English soil, but the 
waves continually invade them, filling their naked hollows 
and overrunning the rich fields of atriplex and sea-lavender. 
They are clothed by a vegetation that looks terrestrial, 
with its upright habit and subtle tints of blue-russet, yet 
otherwise they differ from the barren flats below high- 
water mark only in the lesser regularity of their inunda- 
tions and the permanence of their labyrinths of chan- 
nelled mud. Being neither land nor sea they are immune 
from the trespassing of man, who can pass them neither 
on foot nor by boat without much knowledge of tides and 
the treacherous customs of the genius of the place. 
Careless disturbers of the peace rarely trouble the saltings ; 
no one comes to them but of set purpose, and no one 
lingers on them when his business is at an end. In 
winter the flocks of wildfowl they harbour tempt the 
gunner across; but in the close season, and even after 
midsummer, when men let loose out of towns overrun 
all other places, from the remotest low-water mark to 
the crests of the high hills, the salt marshes remain un- 
assailed by human voices and the strange disquieting 
sounds of our machinery. 

The birds of the salt marshes (for unfortunately they 
possess no mammals) have only the tides to reckon 
with; man with his restless wanderings, his irrational 
destructions and his still more curious protective moods 
or impulses is not a figure in their lives. The typical 
bird of the saltings in spring —at any rate of the saltings 
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I have particularly in mind—is no shore bird, but the 
skylark. They have no other songster, and the con- 
tinually falling music of many rival larks reaches them 
unbroken by any distracting sound. Why such a bird 
should colonize the salt-marshes so strongly is a mystery, 
for apart from their inundations they seem to offer no 
good nesting sites, much less a food supply for the young. 
One can only suppose that a succession of prosperous 
years has raised the lark population too high, and caused 
an overflow into haunts not ideally suitable. Lately I 
noticed in the Breck country of Norfolk and Suffolk how 
packed the skylarks were on what ought to have been 
woodlark ground—heathy, bracken-covered clearings 
among the pines. 

I said that on the saltings the skylark is the only 
songster, and in the conventional sense so he is; but there 
is another whom no modern bird-watcher can deny a 
place by his side, even if the song in this case differs from 
our preconceived idea of what a song ought to be. Watch 
a cock redshank tower above his breeding territory on 
curiously flickering wings, sometimes so rapidly agitated 
that they shiver rather than beat, oftener curved stiffly 
downwards, so that he barely glides forward, looking as 
frozen and unnatural as the mummiced kingfishers which 
used to be suspended on a string to foretell the weather 
by the way the bill was pointed. All the time that he 
hangs in this manner he is uttering a loud insistent note — 
not the rich wild clamour of alarm, but a monotonous, 
abrupt call peculiar to these occasions, which he emits 
as regularly and mechanically as a machine gun. From 
his voice and his whole behaviour he seems to be in a 
trance, not awakening till he sinks as if exhausted to 
earth. But the singing skylark is also in a trance, 
though less passively and at a higher pitch of excitement. 
He surrenders himself to the rhythm and the music ;_ he 
flies in a strange manner traditional to the ceremony, 
uttering strange notes at a marvellous emotional heat. 
This is true exaltation; he cannot foree his wings into 
the song-flight and not burst out singing, nor begin the 
song on earth without being swept involuntarily off his 
feet as soon as the passion rises high enough, to soar 
with it into the clouds. 

We all the skylark’s performance a song, and the red- 
shank’s a nuptial flight, confusing ourselves with a preju- 
dice over bird-song obviously derived from the blackbird 
and the nightingale. Because those happen to warble, 
and the nightjar to churr, and the snipe to bleat with his 
tail we raise a false distinction, for the emotion and its 
significance are common, although its superficial ex- 
pression may be various. In a general sense this had 
long been plain to me. But hearing the soaring red- 
shank afresh on the salt marshes, where the quality 
of his strange song first seemed to me equal to the quality 
of the skylark’s, because it was clearly the expression 
of as vivid an emotion, served to deepen and reinforce the 
belief that we cannot without fallacy distinguish be- 
tween song and “ territorial” or “ nuptial” notes, nor 
between the voice and the flight or posture that accom- 
panies it. 

Not skylarks or redshanks, but black-headed gulls 
dominate the salt marshes. A few years ago none came 
here to breed; now all along the coast are established 
powerful gulleries, whose inhabitants scour land and sea 
and whatever remains debatable between them. Above 


all they haunt the muddy channels, for down these drift 
the miscellaneous scraps on which they mostly live. 
Casual observers of their foraging imagine they are 
catching fish; it is a mistake, for the gull is too lightly 
built and too maladroit a diver to take fish wholesale from 
He is no competitor of the cormorants 


their clement. 


— 


and terns, but of the late-staying hooded crows, whose 
grey mantles are seen wherever flotsam and jetsam or 
stranded carrion lies. 

When the tide is up the pools in the midst of the 
saltings harbour two spectacular birds 
catchers, probing the mud with their sensitive scarlet 
bills, and scattered pairs of sheld-ducks. Between the 
drake shoveler and the sheldrake in all his glory there jg 
not much to choose, but as a species the sheld-duek jg 
incomparably our most brilliant wildfow!, because there 


pie d Oy ster. 


are no dingy females. If plumage means as much jy 
courtship as we imagine, the astonishing contrast between 
the splendid females of the sheld-duck and the drab 
females of the shoveler ought to be linked with an equal 
in their pairing ecremonies. Yet no such 
difference exists. Lately I had the good fortune to see 
both at close range during a single week. The shel- 
drakes on the salt-marsh channels raised themselves in 
the water till they almost stood on tiptoe, and craning 
their necks tossed the glossy heads back with a jerk, 
The duck (who had as fine feathers herself if she cared to 
display them as ceremoniously) seemed in no case to be 
stirred, though hotly pursued. Yet the shoveler, with 
his immense superiority of brilliance over his mate, is 
no more warmly received. Creeping down to a Norfolk 
decoy I watched a hundred together on the water— 
ninety-six was the actual count, but while some dis- 
appeared others kept swimming into view. All this 
brilliant assembly were swimming round and round in 
little constellations, their orbits intersecting, heads 
dipped and half submerged, each drake circling round his 


contrast 


duck several times a minute, sometimes pursuing and 
diving (though the shoveler is the most surface-loving 
of all ducks), often swimming face to face, drake to duck 
or sometimes drake to drake, gravely bobbing the head up 
and down in a strange persuasive rhythm. In this last 
ceremony, done with great solemnity, the unwicldy bill 
was tilted sharply heavenward. 

Amongst these grand and resplendent drakes a king: 
fisher that flew down the lake looked a plain and insig 
nificant little bird. The contrasting brilliance of greens 
and blues and white and rich bay, with the rapt evolu- 
tions of all this astonishing gathering of shovelers in th 
stately aquatie dance, left a deep impression on the 
observers mind. But on the ducks no impression 
continually 


appeared ; something seemed about ti 
happen, but the suppressed excitement never bubbled 
over, and when at last I reluctantly left the seein 


strange inconclusive ceremony was still going on. 


EK. M. N. 
Att 


(Tur Memoriat Exuipirion ov Mr. W. P. Dana's Picrvnes.) 


Mr. Wm. P. Dana, who died last month in London. and 
whose pictures are now being shown at the Gieves Galleries 
in Old Bond Street, went to sea before the mast on an American 
vessel some eighty-five years ago, as his cousin Richard 
Dana the writer had done before him. 

More than fifty years ago Mr. Dana, then a painter of 
established repute in Paris, was consulted as to whether 
a boy called John Sargent showed enough talent to justify 
his becoming an art student—and advised that he did. 

Mr. Dana, though he left the sea early, never dissociated 
himself from it; his repute, which half a century ago was 
considerable, both in America and Paris, rested on his painting 
of marine subjects ; and little else is shown in this memorial 
gathering of his works. The most important canvas repre- 
sents Dutch fishing boats creeping out to sea under a light 
air by moonlight ; the full spread sails make a fine pattern, 
though the colour here, as elsewhere, is sombre and lifeless. 
Then there are barges on the lower Thames, one strong 
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clumsy craft hanging in the wind as she goes about, a picture 
racy of rough longshore seafaring. Much more recent (only 
twent) years old) is the study in chalk, touched over with 
it shows a white chalky tumble 
that is one wave- 


oil, of storm at Hastings ; 
of water reaching out three wave-lengths 
jength beyond the end of the pier. One seldom sees so 
exact a study of water in movement. 

LEMON GREY. 


Music 


[Covent GARDEN Opera: “ Fipe.io.”] 


We cannot pretend that we have had the ideal production of 
Fidelio at Covent Garden ; but we have had one good enough 
to convince us that the work should never be dropped from 
the répertoire of German opera. It may not be “ good 
theatre’ as the dramatic critics say, but it is a fine and over- 
whelming expression of a noble thought. Over and over 
again the poverty of the means is transvalued by the splendour 
of the achievement. The Abscheulicher scene, Florestan’s 
aria at the beginning of Act IT, and the effect of the Leonora III 
Overture immediately before the last scene, are only a few of 
he instances where we find ourselves so absorbed in the 
progression of the musical thought that we have nought but 
a blind eye for the ill-prepared dramatic situation. 

The most notable feature of the performance I attended (the 
second) was the plaving of the orchestra. Maybe it was as a 
feccham’s recent criticism that the 





resuit of Sir Thomas 
horns were so smooth and eloquent of speech ; but the more 
likely reason is that they realized the great importance of 
their role in this score The singing was on a lower plane. 
Helene Wildbrunn’s Leonora was just an intelligent stage- 
figure with a fine, the only life she could 
bring to the character was the result of artificial respiration. 


powe rful voice : 


The Florestan of Vritz Krauss was more convincing as a 
human being, but less gainly as a singer. Lotte Schone 
(Marcellina) and Wilhelm Gombert (Jacquino) were both 
admirable for their deftness and surety of touch. 


SASIL. MAINE. 
The Theatre 


[Fortem Tukarre Guinp. “ Tae Compinep Maze.” Ar THE 
Royvavty THeatre.| 
Tuk Forum Theatre Guild has taken a long leap from the 
remote austerity of The Dybbuk to the pleasantly familiar 
realism of The Combined Maze, and it has, I think, landed on 
firm ground. The play, adapted by Mr. Frank Vosper from a 
novel by Miss May Sinclair, concerns the tangled love-affairs 
ofa group of ordinary suburban people, some with the highest 
principles, and others with principles not quite so high. There 
are intensely dramatic scenes to which the actors do full 
justice, particularly Mr. Richard Bird, who plays admirably 
and sympathetically the part of the healthy young clerk 
around whom the play centres, and Miss Mary Grew, his 
worthless, hysterical but nevertheless attractive wife. Miss 
Jean Forbes-Robertson’s performance is dignified and re- 


strained, perhaps a little too restrained. 


The entire cast is 
excellent, both individually and as a whole. For an evening’s 
amusement the play can be whole-heartedly recommended, and 
it should be a popular success since its appeal is emotional 


rather than intellectual. C. 5. 


Poetty 
In Memoriam F.E.W., R.F.C. 


O pear brown boy of shyest ways, 
In whose dark eyes were dancing lights 
Where fairies revelled down the days 
\nd elves peeped gravely out o’ nights, 
It is not true that you were hurled 
To lie among the human dead : 
You poised and gravely viewed the world, 
Made choice, and to the fairies fled. 


Correspondence 


A LetTrer From DUBLIN. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sir,--On June 9th an electoral contest in the Irish Free State, 
big with history, will come to the issue of the polls. The 
political position is so confused that no two persons agree 
regarding the likely result of the General Election, and the only 
point on which there is some small agreement is the unlikeli- 
hood of an unmodified return of the present Free State 
Government. 

Seven parties are contending for 153 seats.. The three 
principal parties are the Government Party, the Republicans, 
and Labour. They hold at present 60, 47 and 14 seats re- 
spectively. The Republicans, of course, have never taken 
The Government Party is putting forward 100 
candidates, the Republicans close on the same number, and 
Labour 50. Thus the Republicans are the only group capable 
of forming an alternative Government, while Labour, which 


their seats. 


aims at becoming second party in the State, has a chance to 
The remaining parties are (1) 
the farmers, who have been weakened by a split, following 
rejection of a proposal to coalesce with the Government 
(2) the new National Party, successors of the old 
Redmondites, who appeal to veteran Nationalists, ex-Service 


secure the balance of power. 


group ; 


men, and (unhappily) the publicans, for support; (3) 
Clann Eireann, numerically negligible left-wing Constitu- 
tionalists, and (4) Sinn Féin, a small group of extreme Repub- 
licans which will support Mr. de Valera’s majority group in 
certain circumstances, and almost certainly will combine with 
it at the polls. About 30 Independents are standing. Many 
of these are likely to be returned, since the vagueness of the 
political issue will give a special advantage under “ P. R.” to 
men of local popularity. 

The Government Party faces the election under many dis. 
advantage It has held office since the Provisional Govern- 
ment was set up in January, 1922, and thus has outlived 
In a normal country it would 

3 of office. It cannot but be 
stale. The prevailing economic conditions make the moment 
highly unfavourable. Unemployment is rife, and hunger 
too—recently in County Cork a whole family died of starva- 
tion. Parishes are depopulated by emigration. There are no 


several British Governments. 
be ripe for a rest from the care 


signs of business improvement, The masses do not reason 
that these things are part of a depression that affects a larger 
area than Ireland. At the election meetings they cry to the 
Government candidates: ‘‘ Where is the prosperity you 
promised ?”’ The thickly populated Western areas, where 
poverty is at its worst, resent the failure of the Government 
to adopt a scheme, recommended by its own Gaeltacht Com- 
mission, for the economic overhaul of those districts ; and in 
two of these districts Catholic Bishops have manifested 
sympathy with opposition parties—the Redmondites and the 
Republicans. Next, the middle classes, who have been 
harried so unmercifully by Mr. Blythe for Income Tax, 
naturally have lost enthusiasm for the Government. In the 
3order counties the failure of the Government’s promise to 
recover adjacent Nationalist areas has roused strong feeling 
among, for example, the clergy of a partitioned diocese. Then, 
ex-Service men everywhere are indignant by reason of the 
Government’s rejection of a scheme for a great War Memorial 
in the centre of Dublin. The Government’s failure to agree 
upon a tariff policy has lost it support by business men 
favouring Protection on the one hand or Free Trade on the 
other, and confiscatory proposals under the Shannon scheme 
have excited the opposition of powerful threatened interests, 

Attacked thus on all sides for reasons fair and unfair, the 


two scores: first, : 


Government appeals for return on 


for its suppression of disorder; and, second, measures of 
reconstruction which have not had time yet to bear fruit. 
‘** We are the only party that can form a strong, stable Govern- 
ment and command credit in the money market,” the party 
loaders say. If the Government party loses it must be either 
to the Republicans, who seek to reopen the whole question 
of the Treaty, or piecemeal to little parties, with the conse- 
quence of a weak coalition Government. Issues which were 
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expected to bulk large—Protection, language policy, State 
monopoly in electricity and transport—simply have been 
ignored. The only tangible issue is that raised by Mr. de 
Valera—the oath of allegiance. In effect personal popularity 
will determine the chances of most candidates far more than 
any political issue. 

Mr. de Valera has returned from 
enjoyed in places a triumphal progress among the American 
Irish—with a well-filled war-chest. His propaganda is lavish 
and well organized. His personal popularity attracts huge 
meetings, and he has acquired a considerable amount of 
clerical support. Mr. Williani O’Brien, ** the grand old man of 
Nationalism,” has given the Republican Party his blessing 
With these advantages, Mr. de Valera counts on gaining the 
ground which the Government, for the various causes men- 
tioned, is in danger of losing. Moreover, whereas in 1922 he 
asked the electorate to support a purely abstentionist policy, 
to-day he declares his readiness to enter the Dail if only the 
oath of allegiance be waived. His supporters go forward, not 
as abstentionists, but as critics of the Government who are 
debarred from exercising their alternative economic policy 
only by the oath. To secure power, the Republicans would 
need to double their present representation ; but even if they 
maintained or slightly increased their present representation, 
they could not be ignored. They have stated that in whatever 
numbers they are returned they will present themselves at 
the door of the Dail in the name of the electors. 


The chances of the third big party, Labour, are less obscure. 
Labour is led by the ablest Parliamentarian of the Dail, Mr. 
Johnson, who is of the English Radical type. Labour is free 
from the various difliculties which have involved the Govern- 
ment Party in some unpopularity. It is certain, therefore, to 
increase its representation. A Cosgrave-Johnson combination 
is discussed as a perfectly likely result of the election, for a 
Labour party of thirty could make or break a Government 
party reduced below its present sixty members. In the event 
of a Government-Labour combination, Captain Redmond’s 
National Party, perhaps twenty strong, might become the 
Opposition, representing a Conservative Nationalism. 


America—where he 


(1) the return of the Govern- 
ment in increased strength; (2) a Republican landslide, 
leading to a Constitutional crisis ; (3) a Government-Labour 
combination ; and (4) the return of a welter of small parties 
and independents—the indecisive issue to which ** P.R.” has 
shown itself prone in other lands. In the event of a wholly 
indecisive return, with the Republicans a big but impotent 
party, and no Constitutional party strong enough to rule, it 
would not be unlikely for the Catholic hierarchy to propose a 
national convention with a view to hammering out a revision 
of the constitution on lines that would permit an agreed 
Government. While constitutional quarrels keep unrest alive, 
the State cannot address undivided energy to the solution 
of those economic ills which are bleeding the race to death.—-I 
am, Sir, &c., Your Dupsitn CorresronvdeNn’. 


The possibilities, then, are : 


A LErrer GENEVA. 

[To the Editor of he Svvcraror.| 
Sir,-—If ideas govern the world, this old globe of ours must 
surely have taken on an accelerated spin during the Inter- 
For even in this 


PROM 


national Economic Conference at Geneva. 
home of ideas there has rarely been such a spate of talk as 
during this May Meeting: talk about Tariffs and Free Trade, 
about Trusts and Rationalization, and all the new methods 
of speeding up production and increasing wages-- that most 
wonderful topic of all to European ears-- and one hundred and 
one technical subjects full of mystery to the man in the street. 
Whether much or little will come out of it all remains to be 
seen. But the world must be better for this torrent of ideas ; 
it must surely have swept away some ancient prejudices, 
leaving a deposit of new and clearer thoughts. Leaving 
metaphors aside, and perhaps I may be forgiven for mixing 
them after all the [ have listened to, certain 
definite lines of agreement may be traced in the final resolutions 


discussions 


of the Conference. 


The Free Traders, ably led by Mr. Layton, Mr. Runciman 


and Professor Cassel, have by sheer weight of argument forced 
the Conference to recognize the truth of certain elementary 


— 


principles. So we find a number of gentlemen who Were 
certainly not sent to Geneva to express Free Trade yiey, 
assenting to the statement that a return to the effective 
liberty of international trading is one of the primary cong. 
tions of world prosperity, and that post-War experieng 
proves that import and export prohibitions haye haq 
deplorable results. 


Moreover, they have assented to the declaration that it j, 
important for the recovery and future development of world 
trade that the Governments should forthwith abandon q) 
economic policy injurious to the interests, both of their oy, 
and other nations. No wonder the Free Traders threw up 
their hats and brought up their battering rams with renewey 
energy for an assault on tariffs, a picturesque model of whic 
is exhibited by Sir Clive Morrison-Bell on the Quai du Mont. 
Blane to remind us all of the prison walls which surround ys, 
In the Tariff Committee these brave men succeeded beyond 
their dreams, for they persuaded the Committee, and sy). 
sequently the Conference, to admit (mirabile dictu) that to 
restrict imports was to diminish exports, and to accept the 
recommendation that immediate steps should be taken ty 
pull down those tariff barriers which gravely hamper 
trade. 

The time has come, declared the Conference, in its fing] 
resolution, to put an end to the increase in tariffs and to moye 
in the opposite ‘direction. The Conference, it is true, js 
cautious when it comes to action. But there is the precious 
order, * Right about turn!’ and although the next moy 
may be only by numbers, as we used to say in our militar 
days, here is Galileo come to judgment. “ High and con 





stantly changing tariffs ** have at least been condemned, and 
if a brick or two is knocked off the tariff walls, who knows 
what may happen, as the advantage of seeing one anothe 
over them The most obstinate stone. 
waller has been driven to admit that tariffs after all are an 
international affair, and that no country can prosper at the 
And that is something. 


becomes obvious ? 


expense of another. 

I have no space to describe the debates on Rationalization 
and Industrial Agreements. Of course, everyone was agreed 
that industry should be speeded up, but the workers’ repre- 
sentative showed a not unreasonable desire to see the higher 
wages before they swallowed all the magical phrases about 
mass production and standardization. And as for Cartels and 
Trusts, excellent things of course in their way, the industri- 
alists showed themselves a little too eager to pose as sheer 
altruists. The result was that the workers’ representative 
put up a barrage for the protection of the consumer, and 
drove Loucheur and his friends from their advance trenches, 
being aided in their attack by the tactics of the Americans, 
who meade our flesh creep about the horrid ways in which 
Trusts would behave if they were uncontrolled in the United 
States. 

The comedy has been supplied by the 
amazement at the raid on Arcos, just when their kind friends, 
the big bankers in England, had provided them with a credit 
of ten millions to go on with, was pathetic to see. Really, it 
was rather hard that Comrade Khinchuk should be suspected 
of stealing documents from the British War Oflice at the very 
time when he was clasping the capitalist by the hand at 
Geneva. But unfortunately for all the Comrades, in spite of 
their protestations of innocence, a good deal has since been 
found in the strong boxes of Arcos to convict them of double- 
dealing. Credit, however, must be given to the Sovict delega- 
tion at Geneva for keeping their heads in these difficult 
circumstances and not indulging in a new version of the Com- 
mination Service. They could not resist firing a last shot from 
the Soviet locker, by requiring the Conference to recognize 
the co-existence of the Communist and Capitalist systems. A 
very mild bolt ; for who should say that the proposition was 
not true ? Indeed, it seemed so self-evident that the capi- 
talists began to suspect a trap. But finally the controversy 
was settled in the friendly way in which we do things at 
Geneva, and the Soviet delegation went home. But empty- 
handed as far as credits and contracts were concerned, for, 
with the cloud of suspicion over Arcos, no one was anxious to 
do business with the Russians. I am, Sir, &e., 


Russians. Their 


A GENEVA CORRESPONDENT. 
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Letters to 


COMING OF THE TOTALISATOR 


[To the Editor of the Srectator.] 


THE 


Gin, —The writer of the article under the above heading, in 
the Spectator of May 28th, winds up his arguments by the 
? 5 er 
jiht-hearted assertion that there is a great deal to be said for 
jt and “ practically nothing against it.’ Only a few lines 
cases the backers of winners 


Here one 


earlier he says that in some 
“do not even get the amount of their stakes back.” 
would think is one strong cause of objection to the introduction 
of the machine. But there are many others, and I ask to be 
allowed to specify a few of them. 

(1) The apparatus required is extremely expensive, and 
Once in position it cannot be moved. 


yery cumbersome. 
trained special staff of the most 


And it requires a highly 
scrupulous honesty to work the complicated machinery 


involved. 

(2) In the countries (India, South Africa, Australia) in 
which this method of betting is used, frequently in conjunction 
with the presence of bookmakers, racing is chiefly confined to 
a few leading Calcutta, 
Bombay, Poona and Madras absorb nearly all the racing. The 
same principle applies to South Africa, with Cape Town, 
and in Australia matters are 


eourses. For instance in India: 


Durban and Johannesburg ; 
similar. In England, however, the position is entirely different, 
than forty-eight race courses under the 
The installation of a totalisator 


and there are no less 
control of the Jockey Club. 
at all these meetings would be out of the question on financial 
of these meetings are of old 
But they could not survive 


Many, if not most, 


standing and great local interest. 


of the totalisator. 


grounds. 


the introduction 


(8) The Spectator gives as an advantage of the machine that 
it gives * fair odds.” But does it? To the early backer of a 
winner the odds are quite unfair in that though at the time of 
backing his faney the cdds may be, say, £10-1, so far from 
receiving £10 and his stake he may quite likely not even receive 
ought to mean the odds 


the whole of his £1. * Fair odds ~ 


at the time at which the horse is backed. Following on this, 

(4) There is the further insurmountable objection that a 
backer never knows how he stands—thus is introduced an 
additional and most unsatisfactory gambling element. 


Whether the adoption of ihe totalisator would lead to more 
or less betting is a moot point. As a method of easy taxation 
there may be something to be said in its favour. But to 
dispose of such a diflicult question by an airy assertion that 
there is much for it and “ practically nothing against it” is 
‘ry much less consideration than it merits. 


MINDEN. 


to give the matter v¢ 
Jam, Sir, &e., 


IThe public as a whole, even if there ave disadvantages 


totalisator, would much sooner deal with a scientific 


instrument than be at the merey of all the errors and bias 


okmaker. Our correspondent’s assertion that four 


hig meetings absorb all the racing in India is not correct. 
\Imost every cantonment holds at least gvmkhana meetings 
(at some of which the totalisator is now in use) and the 
meetings at Allahabad. Lahore and Rewalpindi, to mention 
attract from all over the country and 
are attended by professional jockeys. We understand thet a 
staff of officials could work a totalisator system 


in Eneland. We shall be 
Ep. Spee tator.| 


only thre entries 
ivratorm 


for even the smaliest meetings 


vlad to hear our readers’ views on this subject. 


WOW MUCH I SHOULD ASSURE FOR 
| To the Editor of the Spec vror. | 
William 


Assurance affairs since thev first 


articles on 
appeared in the Daily 
take rather an 


Sin, t have followed Sir Schooling’s 
Telegraph many years ago, but does he not 
in his remarks in your issue of May 28th, 
ve the amount olf capital to be pr wided 7 

ile seems to me to ignore the highly important matter of 
bonuses, which in most favourable instances may double the 
capital sum) assured ~ If,” he says, “we assume that the 
rate of premium £30 per £1,000, 
to provide £200 a year. 
Incidentally, I think it 


balance is £4,000, and th 
innual cost ef £120” 
really 


this means an 


The burden is not so great. 


the Editor 


would be safe to assume a somewhat higher interest than 
5 per cent., and I consider 6, might be obtained 
with reasonable security. 


or even G5, 
But does it require £120 a year 
premium to provide £4,000? I think not. A premium of 
£3 connotes an entry age of 88 (two leading oliices average 
£5 Os. 6d.). Why ? At 32 
the Prudential quotes £2 9s. the present 


assume so advanced an age 
lid. In 380 vears 
rate of compound bonis paid by the Standard Life, 42s. per 
cent., will yield a bonus of £865, and about four years more 
would increase it to £1,600, or double the face value. Sucha 
sum would be payable at 64 or 65, assuming death then to 
take place, which is probably within the expectation. 

In such case £4,000 would be en annual cost of 
£60, exactly half the premium postulated by Sir William. I, 


of course, agree that nothing like so large a sum would be 


availeble at 


forthcoming in the event of early or middle-age decease, 


but one has to assume a definite expectation of life. Bonuses 
are so important a feature of present-day 


I am, Sir, &« 


assurance that they 
must be allowed for. 
A. Coopmrn Key. 


At Kinross, 5 Barnes Close. Winchester. 


BILL 


SPECTATOR. | 


THE. “OXFORD” 
|V'0 the Edito 
With reference to the Oxford Bill. it may rightly be asked, 


vovernment of the people, by the people, 


of the 
Sir, 
if democracy means * 
practically 


for the people.” why should the liquor trade be 


excluded—-as it is now 
Why should not the Ie val powel ot restraining the 


hands of the persons 


from the direct control of the people 4 
issue or 
renewal of licences be placed in the 
most deeply interested and affected, namely, the inhabitants 
themselves ? 

Local option is a measure of simple justice. If the drink 
traflic affects the interests of the people. and most of all the 


working classes, to the tremendous extent which we know it 
ly affected 


does, then it is quite clear that those most direcils 
right to have a 


by that dangerous traffic have a distinct 


voice in the control of it. In a democratic country like ours, 





the will of the majority must prevail, or chaos will result, 


and it is surely the duty of the Christian in a democratic 
community to abide by the decision of the niajority. unless he 
is conscientiously that that 
to the highest interests of the people.--I am. Sir, &e., 
Gisleham Rectory, Lowestoft IlArnoup BucKE, 


convinced decision is contrary 


SPECTATOR, | 


| To the ieditor of Hie 


Sir, I have to thank vou for correcting my statement that 
the expense of the polls following the Oxford Bill would 
fall on the taxpayers’ shoulders. As vou point out, the 
expenses would be met out of the Compensation Fund. This 


paid thereinto by the drink trader 
That is to say, the 
his occupation taken away ; 


fund would consist of mone, 


and of profits from * disinterested ~ houses. 
trader would not only have to see 
he would have to provide the rope for his own execution, a 
state of affairs with a true Gilbertian lavoui 

any practical difference between 


like the B.B.C. 
* Popular 


Tam afraid I cannot vet see 
control of the drink trade by a public bods 


and actunl Governinent control, In any Cuse, 
Control ~ is rather a misiomei 

Mr. Hareld Bucke, in quoting John Stuart Mill, does not 
back the quotation with any evidence that the alleged ** intoler. 
able hurts and troubles to the and the 
community ~ are great enough to justily an infringement of 
liberty. I that, that 
temperance is making such remarkeble the hurts are 


nt ai 


commonwealth 





individual submit especially now 


propre SS. 


1 moreover that the 


not enough to justify the infringem ( 
hurts there are.-I am, 


B. B. Witwutams., 


infringement would aggravate what 
Sir, XC... 

2090 Norwood Road, Sb. 24. 
PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN 


| To the Editor of the Specra'vor 


THE 


Sin. UT trust vou will not consider it a ridiculous thing for a 


man with no scholarship to dovouia f lines on the 
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question of the pronunciation of Latin; but I think there is 
one aspect of the question which has not yet been mentioncd 
by any of your correspondents. 

Let us imagine that by means of Mr. Wells’s Time Machine 
we were carried forward 2,000 years, and found the scholars 
of New Zealand at variance concerning the pronunciation of 
nineteenth-century English; whilst many, if not most of 
them, spoke our language in an entirely wrong and barbarous 
manner. To this add that, irrespective of the different 
methods of pronunciation, they all regarded Tennyson with 
the greatest admiration, and held him up as one of the world’s 
greatest masters of expression. Should we not be justified 
in saying something like this: ‘* Dear New Zealanders, 
what is this cant about Tennyson? You really cannot 
appreciate him. Almost all his charm lies in the sound of 
his verses. How can you possibly appreciate him if you 
pronounce the English language in this barbarous fashion ? ” 

Now, substituting Virgil for Tennyson, and a Roman of 
the first century for our Englishman in the Time Machine, 
the Roman could say with equal justice : ‘* Learned English- 
men, how can you possibly appreciate Publius Vergilius 
Maro? It was not so much what he said, &e., &e.”’ Will 
some of your classical readers answer the Roman critic ?— 


I am, Sir, &e., J. W. FEAvER. 
15 Dornton Road, South Croydon, Surrey. 
PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK 


|To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sin,—It may be fully admitted that no one thus far can do 
more than guess how ancient Greek was pronounced. Would 
it not be practicable to adopt that of Athens, and of the modern 
Greek which is simple, consistent and takes account of the 
accents? As to its 
simpletons and sometimes even Oxford examiners laugh at 
and consider barbarous what they are not accustomed to or 
do not understand !— Iam, Sir, &ce., Rosr. P. Asner. 
65 Birdhurst Rise, Croydon. 


being absurd or barbarous, savages, 


BREAKING THE CURSE OF 
[To the Editor of the Srvecraror.| 
Sir,— Miss Pankhurst’s letter admirably states the case for 
the adoption of a European, or more precisely, a Romance, 
basis for the vocabulary and grammar of the Interlanguage. 

The difficulty arises in the choice of elements from the 
Romance family. Miss Pankhurst plumps for Latin, simplified 
and modernised—a workable scheme. But the particular 
solution which she favours has certain inherent defects which 
disqualify it. 

Western Europe, for obvious reasons allowed the choice 
of language, is still bound to make the Interlanguage as simple 
and flexible and beautiful as possible, and completely regular. 
Interlingua, Miss Pankhurst’s favourite, is far from regular 
and by no means flexible. It has a certain simplicity : one 
is tempted to say, naiveté. It saddles us with all the irregu- 
larities of the Latin past participle (scribe, scripto ; lege, lecto ; 
rumpe, ruplo); its adverbial form is clumsy (diligently 
cum mente diligente; clearly in modo claro; elegantly 
in forma elegante) ; and its derivation is chaotic (domo, domes- 
tica: morte, mortale ; oceano, oceanico ; oculo, oculare ; vide, 
visible, &e.). 

These irregularities, although annoying, present no insuper- 
able difficulties to speakers of a Romance tongue ; but to 
Slavs and Orientals they make Interlingua absurdly compli- 
cated without any corresponding advantage. Interlingua 
neglects another vital principle : the international language, 
for the sake of the illiterate and above all for the sake of the 
non-European, should indicate the parts of speech by the use 
of distinctive word-endings. 

Nevertheless, Interlingua is workable, as indeed. are most 
of the Interlanguage projects; but it is hard to understand 
why intelligent people support these academic attempts, when 
there is Esperanto, a language already firmly established, and 
tried and found efficient during forty years for every human 
activity. Esperanto is encouraged by the League of Nations : 
has been recommended and adopted by the British Associa- 
tion ; and is at present regularly taught from thirty-eight of 
the most important broadcasting stations of the world, 


BABEL 


es 


Interlingua is unnecessary, unsuitable, and, I fear, unwanted, 

—I am, Sir, &ce., L. N. NEWELL, 
Editor, International Language, 
142 High Holborn, W.C.1. 
THE DODECANESUS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 

Sir,— Although, as you state in the Spectator, the Greek 
islands of the Aegean called the Dodecanesus were by special 
treaty made over to Greece, in the so-called Tittoni-Venizelos 
agreement in 1920, this convention was never carried out, 
After the collapse of the Greeks in Asia Minor, and the nop. 
ratification of the Treaty of Sévres, Italy refused to 
her signature, and has since annexed the islands. 

A decree published last year obliged the inhabitants either 
to assume Italian nationality or depart from their homes, 
Many thousands of Dodecanesians preferred exile in Greece 
to abandoning their Greek nationality. For years past the 
Italian Government has pursued a policy of Italianization 
of these islands, often accompanied by very ruthless methods, 
A systematic attack on the Greek national Church, the Greek 
language through the schools, and on Greek institutions gen- 
erally has been launched by the Italian authorities in order t 
change the Greek character of these islands. 

The Greeks have been deprived of the means of supporting 
their own schools, and the few private local schools left t 
them will not bear the stamp of the public schools ; 
it will be diflicult for them to compete with the Italian public 
This is a great blow to th 


lonour 


therefore, 


schools now opened everywhere. 
Greeks who retained their national existence through thei 
schools, language and church. Against this 
the inhabitants are holding out as resolutely as they can, 
as they are determined not to become anything cise but 
Greek. 
religion they cling with a fierce tenacity, 
mean long years of struggle to come. 
Meanwhile the property of the exiles (who are being sup- 


persecution 


To their Greck heritage of language, culture and 


even though it may 


ported by public subscription in Greece) is being contiseated 
and given to Italian settlers, so that in process of time the 
islands will no longer contain the predominance of a Greek 
population in islands which have been since antiquity the 
cradle of their race and civilization. A more unjust state of 
things can seareely be imagined, and should not be allowed 


to continue. EuPuROSYNE Keruaa, 


AMERICAN LABOUR CONDITIONS 
[To the Editor of the Svecraror.|} 

Sir,— I write to suggest that the most important cause of 
good labour conditions in the United States is their prosperous 
agriculture, which not only supplies industry with a stream 
of workers who have been reared in healthy surroundings, 
but also gives a natural outlet for the energies of the good 
worker, because cheap land competes against industry for 
his services. 

Our trade unions seek to erect 
sweatshop conditions ; in America these defences are provided 
by nature. Until we call more land into common use, the 
trade union attitude is not, at bottom, unreasonable. Unreason 
is more likely to be found among those who seek by legislation 
to compel men to work. The British and Italian Govern- 
ments have each made a bold demand upon the workman’s 
confidence ; but Italy, to a less degree the British Empire, 
is faced with a land question which is not so much felt in the 
United States. 

When we can develop * interchangeability ” of 
between England and Canada, wages will find a good level, 
and restriction of output will become « thing of the past.— 


artificial defences against 


labour 


I am, Sir, &e., E. Prast. 
Hinderwell, North Yorkshire. 
CORRUGATED IRON AS A_ BUILDING 


MATERIAL 
[To the Editor of the Sexcraronr.]} 
Sir, Your correspondents may be interested to hear some 
thing of a comparatively new building material which may be 
used instead of corrugated iron. I refer to what is known as 


R >bertson’s Asbestos Protected Metal. 
This product consists of a steel sheet which is surrounded 
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py three envelopes, consisting respectively of an asphalt 
coating, asbestos and, outermost, a thick waterproof covering. 


This material can claim all the advantages of the usual sheet 





puilding materials, such as asbestos or corrugated iron. In 
qddition, it possesses insulating properties which make it 
especially suitable for use under extreme climatic conditions. 
It is also alkali and acid proof to a reasonable degree. An 
additional advantage is that no painting is required. The 
price is slightly higher than that of asbestos sheeting. 

As “ A.P.M.”’ can be supplied in several colours and in a 
number of varieties of corrugation, including mansard, and 
also in the form of flat sheeting, it is now being used for high- 
class domestic architecture in America and is also becoming 
increasingly popular for the construction of Government and 
industrial buildings, not only in the United States, but 
throughout Europe and in the Far East. The Scottish Rugby 
Union stand at Murrayfield has a maroon-eoloured roof of this 
material, and I believe that the new grand-stand at Epsom is 
another example which is likely to be familiar to readers of 
the Spectator. 

In conclusion may I say that [am in no way connected with 
the manufacture or sale of this commodity ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


Wellington, Somerset. Joun Fox. 


|To the Editor of the Seecratror.| 
Sirx.—_No treatment of corrugated iron can make it agreeable to 
the eve, though painting or tarring renders it less obtrusive, 


and should therefore be compulsory. Does it ever occur to those 


, 


who create ugliness that they are the thieves of our scenery 


They injure the whole community. Should anyone have 
the right to destroy unnecessarily the pleasure the English 
people derive from their countryside ? It is undemocratic that 
the few, to save their pockets or from indifference, should be 
I am, Sir, &e., 


JAMES PATTERSON. 


allowed to sin against the community. 
Tal-y-bont, Dyffryn, North Wales. 
We fear it will be a long time before every citizen possesses 

, civie conscience which would make any anti-social act im- 

buildings is an anti-social act, 


possible to him. To erect ugly 


and we can only hope that education willin the long run help the 
nation at large to realize the part each one of us has to play in 
Closely connected with this 
Now that the 


jlidays are upon us can nothing be done to ask motorists 


ifeguarding the countryside 
question is the problem of litter. summer 
and oth not to scatter paper, cigarette boxes, bottles, and 


tins in their wake ? The B.B.C. might help by giving some 


further talks on the litter problem. Ep. Spectator.| 
LONDON PUBLIC GARDENS 


|Te the Editor of the SeecraTor.| 
Sin,—Mavy we be allowed to draw attention to the work of 
the Metropolitan Public Gardens Association ? 

Its recent report shows that amongst over seventy items 
relating to work accomplished during the past two years, 
some fifteen schemes for acquiring additional recreation areas 
were brought to a successful conclusion, that trees and seats 
were provided in over thirty localities, and that important 
legislative proposals, in connection with the planting of trees 
in thoroughfares and the acquisition of grounds for games, 
have received the sanction of Parliament. 

We are now engaged in endeavouring to raise a further sum 
‘f about £2,000 to complete the scheme for acquiring a 
beautiful woodland area, of nearly ninety acres, at Chislehurst, 
as a memorial to the author of ** Daylight Saving,” now known 
as * Summer Time.” About £1,000 has been raised, which 
suffices for seventy-two acres, but in order to preserve that 
part of the woodland which forms the delightful road frontage, 
it is most important to acquire a further sixteen or seventeen 
acres. Our secretary and Captain Larking, of the Early Closing 
Association, are the honorary secretaries of the fund. We also 
need about £500 more to make up the swum required (£2,250) 
for the preservation of Princes Square, Kennington, S.E, In 
this connexion we have in hand proposals for the safeguarding 
of London squares generally, including those on the Foundling 
and Bloomsbury Estates. We are asked to resist encroach- 
ments at Chiswick and elsewhere, to take up schemes of 
various kinds in London and its ever-extending suburbs, and 
to assist and encourage county authorities to plant trees in 
their new roads, following the excellent example of the County 
Council of Middlesex, 


Again, in order to maintain our general income, which is 
necessary for work of this kind (quite apart from contributions 
for special objects), new members and donors are earnestly 
sought, to take the place of those who from time to time fall 
out. We should, therefore, be extreme ly grateful if any of 
your readers can see their way to join this old-established 
association, or contribute to its funds.—We are, Sir, &c., 

MEATH, 
Chairman and Honorary Treasurer. 
sagt, HoimeEs, Secretary. 

Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1. 


[On many occasions we have published letters from this 
excellent Society. We hope Lord Meath’s appeal will meet with 
success. Kp, Spectator.| 


A SLUM GARDEN 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sir,——Perhaps you would care to tell your readers that the 
Kast End Garden their generosity brought into being from a 
waste patch is the greatest success. The lupins are in bloom 
now and the garden is the joy of that dreary East End street. 
We do thank them heartily. 

One reader has been down and was delighted with al! she 
saw. We shall be only too pleased to see any others interested. 
If they write to me I will give all particulars and arrange to 
meet and show them over the Hut. I should also like to 
interest your men readers in the Men’s Club— fifty-six members 


loyal and grateful for what is done for them. They would 
greatly appreciate a visit. 

Though the Hut is at Custom House in one of the poorest 
streets the men sing * God Save the King” at the end of 
each club night. Many have given up drink and own the 


public-house attraction was that it was ** somewhere to get 
to” (out of a one-room home overcrowded by the family). 
Hoping that readers may be interested and will care to come 


I am, Sir, &e. May WyNNE. 
2 Wanlip Road, Piaistow, I. 18. 


and see the work. 


BRITISH RAILWAY TIME-TABLES 
| To the Ieditor of the Srrc1 ATOR. | 
seeking for evidence that the 


islands are the most long-suffering in the 


Sir,— The sympathetic foreigner 
people of these 
world might point to a whole string of curious phenomena — 
our Communists, our hotels, our income tax forms, our early 
Yet perhaps the 


British railway time-table. 


closing mania. trangest of them all is the 

Why cause trains to disappear suddenly in the middle of a 
column and continue them three columns away ? Why not 
tell the traveller where he ought to change? Why use the 
in another 
part of the book? Why not indicate clearly whether “ a.m. 


“through coach” sign to indicate ** Sats. only, 


” 


or “p.m.” is meant ? Why not give complete lists of fares ? 

We can travel from London to the Midlands in two hours. 
The Flying Scotsman races along at eighty miles an hour ; 
yet the good old time-table remains solidly very much as it was 
when time-tables first were. 

Is it not somewhat incongruous that we should have the 
fastest trains and the slowest time-tables in all the world ? 
I am, Sir, &e., STRATHSPEY, 

71 Upper Richmond Road, Putney, S.W.15. 


THE CAR OF THE FUTURE 

[To the Editor of the Spectratror.] 
Sir,—-I have read the above article in your issue of March 
19th. 
twenty or thirty years will be th: 


Probably the most outstanding feature of the next 


further development of the 


as it is becoming apparent to manufacturers, 


really light car ; 
both in Europe and America, that progress really consists in 


f 


reducing the amount of 


necessary per seat-mue- 


material 
hour; by which I mean the best car is that which provides 
the most comfortable seats travelling at the highest speed 


with a minimum weight. 

It is difficult to be precise as to detailed construction of a 
car of 1240-50, but there is little doubt that it will remain a 
4-wheeler, the automatic stability of 2-wheel vehicles not 
showing any indication of being realized in a commercial form. 


Steering will be carried out by the two front wheels, but a 
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rearrangement of the power units will doubtless oceur very 
soon. At present the engine occupies the best position in the 
chassis, and before long it (or possibly they, as there is a likeli- 
hood of more than one engine being used) will be placed at the 
rear of the vehicle ; or, if the size is sulliciently reduced, half- 
way between the front and rear axles, but below the floor line. 
This will involve a modification of the accepted notions of 
grace in outlines, and a considerable amount of pioneer work 
to change public opinion as to what constitutes a suitable 
shape for a fast moving vehicle. 

Motoring for pleasure, as distinct from business journeys, 
will become more common. ‘To this end the car must be an 
observation vehicle, and the ideal body would be one of 
flexible glass. As this material does not seem likely to be 
available within the next thirty years, greater use will be made 
of existing transparent materials; their use being extended 
to the supporting pillars, and probably the whole roof will be 
made as a sliding window.--I am, Sir, &c., S. F. Epce. 

High House, Thames Ditton. 


PAINLESS EARLY RISING 
|To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sir,— I should not like it to be thought that the letter of your 
correspondent, A. W. G. Stephens (on the subject of milk- 
drinking for health), leaves me with no reply. Unfortunately, 
the example he cites, that of the natives of the Persian Gulf, 
is beyond my ken. If he assures me that they never touch 
stimulants of any kind and yet have difficulty in getting up 
in the morning, I can only express astonishment that their 
experience should be so different from my own. I under- 
stand that natives anywhere are not very energetic in hum- 
drum pursuits at any time. Perhaps this is the explanation. 

I also have heard it said that vitality is at its lowest ebb in 
the early morning. Whether this is true I don't know. If it 
should be so, it would support my case. I said that people 
who drink stimulants -everybody practically -are at their 
best in the evening and at their worst in the morning when the 
effect of the stimulants has passed away. 

Mr. Stephens’ own experience, as he relates it, is not clearly 
enough detailed to enable me to say much about it. I might 
just say this, that whereas on milk his vitality ebbed away, 
mine increased so much that I was able to write my * delight- 
fully provocative article ~ (his testimonial), and at the age of 
thirty-eight (rather beyond the fighting age) to win the light- 
weight boxing championship of the Army camp in which I 
was then stationed. 

I hope that any of your readers who are interested in the 
question will test the theory for themselves and not rely on 
another's experience. I am, Sir, &e., 

Perer F. SOMERVILLE. 

Oaklands, 109 Gipsy Hill, Norwood, London, S.2.19. 


LIGHTING A WOOD FIRE 

| To the Editor of the Specraxror.| 
Sin,-- In your issue of April 30th there is an endorsement of 
the Cape Cod Lighter which TI thoroughly approve, as we 
have had long experience with this convenient device, but in 
localities where gas is laid on, the lighting of the wood fire, 
and even the coal fire, is very much simplified by introducing 
into the fireplace or the grate a pipe with the proper valve at 
the side of the fireplace so that gas may be used in lieu of 
kindling. 

In the process, 2 small amount of paper is first put in the 
grate or fireplace, then the wood or coal. Before the gas is 
turned on, the paper is lighted so that the gas immediately 
ignites and the volume of gas can be regulated to the necessity 
of each case by opening or closing the valve. It has also 
become customary to use the long matches, measuring about 
twelve inches in length and one-eighth inch in diameter. 
Where there is no gas available, the Cape Cod Lighter is the 
best substitute. I am, Sir, &e., 

T. C. Power, President. 

Chicago and Eastern Illinois Raikeay Company, 

Chicago. 


| To the Editor of the Specravor.] 


Sir, —I have had for about three years a neat device of my 
own making, on a similar principle to that of the Cape Cod 
Lighter. 


After being soaked in paraffin, it will blaze for more 


cs; 

than five minutes, and is most effective for lighting any kind 

of a fire—a wood fire particularly. It can be used (after re. 

soaking) over and over again, and will last for months, 
Sir, &c., 

13 Barry Street, Burnley, Lanes. 


T am, 
FREDK. A, Lopgr 


THE COMFORTS OF BROADCASTING 
|To the Editor of the Sevcraror.] 
Sir,+-Permit me to give a notable instance of the greg 
services rendered by broadcasting nowadays, particularly ty 
those at all crippled. 

Saturday, April 9th, found me in London, and had T stayeq 
up to once more hear Dr. Sheppard from the pulpit of s¢. 
Martin’s Church the foliowing evening, I should probably haye 
needed to be on the scene at least an hour in advance of the 
service for the purpose of a seat. But by returning to my 
home some thirty miles away in the country, I was enabled to 
* listen in” The Church 
itself was more than full an hour in advance, owing to it being 
the first occasion on which Dr. Sheppard was to preach after 
he had had to retire from his incumbency. iy 

The Athenaeum, CHARLES Bricur, 


with comfort from an assured seat. 


I am, Sir. 


QUAKERS AND THE RUSSIAN SITUATION 
| To the Editor of the Srecrator.]} 

Sin,—The Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends now in 

session is deeply anxious concerning the situation existing 

between this country and Russia. 

Recalling the sorrows of the past and the work our members 
were able to do in the years of famine in Russia, we know 
that there is a better way than the path of conflict. We 
desire to draw the minds of our people from the strife of to-day 
to the deeper unity of mankind in God, and to urge upon 
all those who love their fellows an effort of spirit to rise above 
the cloud of political antagonism.—I am, Sir, &e., 

RoGer CLark, 
Clerk of the Yearly Meeting of the 
Society of Friends. 
House, Euston Road, N.W.1. 


LESSONS OF THE CENSUS 
| To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sir, — I believe in America that a just man is called a * White 
Man.” Here in England, if he happens to think differently 
from others he is labelled ** Red.” 

Allow me to thank you for the publishing of a letter from 
a working-man on the above subject. It exactly expresses 
the opinion of the ordinary worker. In the course of my work 
I see hundreds of different papers of all shades of opinion, 
and you are to be congratulated on_printing a letter emanating 
from ** the masses.”"—I am, Sir, &e., 

Henry A. Smirn (Newsagent’s Clerk). 
67 Muapledene Road, E.8. 


Friend: 


SPARE THE OTTER! 

| T'o the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir, After the badger, the otter is probably the oldest, as 
he is certainly one of the most fascinating, of distinctively 
British animals. Naturalists tell us he is a friend and nota 
foe to the fishermen, and that he lives mainly on frogs, beetles, 
cels, kelts and other coarse fish that destroy young fish. Mr. 
Tregarthen even goes so far as to say that any unprejudiced 
judge will pronounce for ** a thorough system of protection.” 

It is unfortunate, under the circumstances, that this shy, 
harmless creature should, as Lord Wodehouse tells us, b¢ 
hunted when “ all other animals are preserved, and are either 
breeding or have their young with them.” 

It is more than unfortunate : it is distinetly cruel, for it 
involves the harrying of females heavy with young, the 
destruction of mothers in milk, and the lingering starvation 
of suckling cubs. 

Surely, at this time of day, the chivalry of the British 
sportsman can find his ** pleasure’ in a more humane mannet 
than this, and we respectfully invite you to help us to create 
that public opinion that will require him to do so. Tam, 
Sir, &e., Henry B. Amos, Secretary. 

Teague Prohibition Cruel Sports, 

Chandos House, Westminster, 
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This Week’s Books 


DurinG the past month the books most in demand at The 
Times Book Club have been : 

Fiction: Young Men in Love, by Michael Arlen; Dusty 
Answer, by Rosamond Lehmann; Rogues and Vagabonds, 
by Compton Mackenzie; Morris in the Dance, by Ernest 
Raymond ; Out of the Ruins, by Sir Philip Gibbs ; Return 
of Don Quixote. by G. K. Chesterton ; Sister Carrie, by 'Theo- 
dore Dreiser ; Bul Yesterday, by Maud Diver. 

Non-Fiction: Napoleon, by Emil Ludwig; Sir Francis 
Drake, by BE. F. Benson; Two Vagabonds in Albania, by 
J. and C. Gordon; Requiem, by Humbert Wolfe ; Joys of 
Life, by “* A Woman of No Importance ~ ; America Comes of 
Age, by André Siegfried ; World-Famous Crimes, by F. A. 
Mackenzie; A Great Man's Friendship: Letters of the Duke 
of Wellington to Mary Marchioness of Salisbury. 

Professor McDougall has written a deeply interesting and 
fair-minded study of the causes of war and the possibilities 
of their prevention in his Janus. the Conquest of War (To-day 
2s. 6d.). 


of this book is sound, but the conclusion the author arrives 


and To-morrow Series. Kegan Paul. Every word 


at may be impossible of attainment. -i.¢., an International 
Air Foree, although could such a force be established it would 
undeubtedly contribute to peace. The nations must surrender 
some part of their rights in the cause of freedom, even as the 
individual in order to have liberty to go about his occasions 
must surrender his weapons and trust to the policeman. 

4 - ; * 

We extend a hearty welcome to Health for All, a new 
*nature-cure  monthl:, under the editorship of Mr. Lief, 
of Champneys, Tring, and published at 53 Bedford Street, 
¥.c.2. All those interested in health (and the majority 
of us are, or should be) will do well to secure a copy and 
read Mr. Purinton’s article, ** Thank You, Pain.’ It has a 
world of common sense in it. 

* * * * 

Mr. Masefield has written a very interesting introduction to 
Messrs. Dent's eight-volume edition of Hakluyt's 
(£3 the set). The Elizabethan sailors drank a gallon of beer 
a day and ate a pound of beef and a pound of biscuits a day ; 
they suifered terribly from scurvy and dysentery, but at times 
their life was pleasant, particularly when the beer was not 
acid and the prizes they took were a compensation for the 


Voyages 


scurvy, dysentery and boredom they suffered in the intervals 
Mr. Mascfield makes their and the 
live again for us: he 


between fiehting. lives 
ships they ventured in 
very truly that the beauty of sails is of a recent yesterday, 
for the iron sailing-ship has ‘an indefinable air of potential 
that no entirely ship would have 

Messrs. Dent are to be congratulated on the first 
The binding, print, and 


says 


swiftness wooden ever 
attained.” 
two volumes of this beautiful edition. 
illustrations are all that can be desired. 

%: * * 1“ 


We cannot agree with Mr. Collingwood Hughes when he 
writes in Bets and the Betting Tax (Drane, 7s. 6d.) that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has made * a political blunder 
of the (oh, these clichés !) in passing the 


Betting Tax. 


magnitude ~ 

It is as unjust as it is foolish to say that the 
fortunes of the Conservative Party are not likely to cause 
Mr. Churchill ** the least this book is 
the work of an expert and full of useful information. 


first 


coneern.” LTlowever, 
4 * * 

Ifow pale in interest do polities or the latest newspaper 
sensation seem before the marvellous and useful discoveries 
that are being made almost daily by our men of science! 
There is no thriller of Mr. W. Le Queux’s more interesting than 
Professor Eddington’s Stars and Atoms (Oxford University 
Press. 7s. 6d.). We 


may read here of pulsating stars and 


subatomic energies, of the cipher code of the companion of 


Sirius (more important than any document unearthed in the 


Bolshevik archives), or the methods by which the story of 


We cannot too warmly commend 
be flippant to attempt to 


Algol has been discovered. 
this volume, which it would 
review in a paragraph. 


The New Competition 


Tut Editor offers a prize of £5 for the best philosophy of life 
which readers can write on the back of a postcard. We shall 
attempt no definitions nor shall we ask our readers to accept 
any restrictions as to subject or space. 
required and entries may be either on postcards or in letters 
(marked ** Competition ”); the best answers received will be 
published after the close of the competition on Friday, 
June 24th. 

The Editor also offers a guinea for any set of gencral know- 
ledge questions (with answers) deemed suitable for publication 
in the Spectator. Particulars will be found in the 
below. 


No coupons will be 


review 


General Knowledge Questions 


*Wuat was it that Gallio cared so little about ?*° asks Mr. 
S.P.B. Mais in Do You Know ?—-his amusing general know- 
ledge book published by Messrs. Brentano at 8s. 6d. Ilere, 
for instance, are half a dozen words—bisque, palinode, 
ichthyology, asymtote, anode—which if tracked 
down through a good dictionary cannot but improve the 
general knowledge of the average reader. The setting of such 
questions bids fair to sweep over England like the cross- 
word puzzle epidemic, and we would on the whole welcome 
such a infection, for though 
acquired would be discursive and disjointed anything (almost) 


oread, 


benevolent the information 
is better than a sluggish mind. 
Canon Birmingham's Can You 
3s. 6d.) is a book in the same style ; 
of publishing the marks made by various eminent men, as has 
Mr. Mais’s (Mr. Wells, we 
possible 100 in his paper, and the Headmaster of Stowe 
On the other hand, it has the better preface of the 
sitters 
Both books are provided with answers, of 


{nswer This ? (Ernest Benn, 
it has not the advantage 
note, scored only 63 out of a 
only 62!), 
two, and a graduated sequence of examinations from ** 
to special papers. 
course. 

The Editor offers a prize of a guinea to any reader sending 
in a set of thirteen general knowledge questions (on any 
subject, but if Biblical we should prefer readers to keep to the 
Old Testament) which is deemed suitable for publication in 
the Spectator. Letters should be marked * General 
ledge.” 

As a change from acrostics and cross-words, we can welcome 
Here is a 


Know- 


this new diversion whole-heartedly. 
Bible subjects set by one of our reviewers; the 
will appear next week. 
QUESTIONS IN BIBLICAL KNOWLEDGE. 
1. Whence do the following proverbial phrases come ? 
** Making bricks without straw”; ‘“‘ escaped with the skin of 
my teeth”; ‘“ whiter than snow”; “cave of Adullam”’ or 
** cave ” (polit.) ; “* to possess one’s soul in patience ” ; 
>; “the patience of Job” ; 


paper on 
answers 


* cast- 
ing pearls before swine ’ * angels 
unawares.” 

2. Where were the bones of Joseph eventually buried ? 

3. Give three instances of younger sons being preferred 
before elder. 

4, What king was a shepherd, a soldier, and a poct ? 

5. Who said, ** Had Zimri peace, who slew his master ? 

6. What great English satire has been built on a Biblical 


” 


subject ? 

7. Are “* Adam’s apple,” “ prodigal son,” 
correct as * Seriptural*” terms ? 

8. ** The dead which he slew at his death were more than 


* Jeremiad,” 


they which he slew in his life.” Of what man was this spoken ? 

9. What book of the Bible makes no single mention of God 
throughout ? 

10. What two men are described in the Old Testament as 
obtaining release from captivity and advancement in the 
State by the revealing of dreams ? 

11. What is the meaning of the titles ‘** Genesis,” ** Exodus,” 
** Deuteronomy ” ? 

12. °° What is truth?” Who asked this question, and 
what great English essayist quotes it ? 

13. Name two prophets who prophesied (1) unwillingly, 
and (2) unconsciously. 
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Before and After Jutland 


The Truth about Jutland. (John Murray. 


5s. net.) 


By J. E. T. Harper. 


Turre are fundamental differences between war by land and 
war by sea which, though we be a maritime people, we lose 
sight of. The general thinks in terms of territory “* reduced 
into possession * as a result of battles fought and won. The 
admiral has no interest in owning the fields of tide. The 
utmost that his strategy requires is a control or, more tech- 
nically, a@ command of given waters; and he knows that 
command can be secured by two different means, by successful 
battle—if his enemy will grant encounter—by blockade 
if he will not. 

Between the Great War and the struggle with Napoleonic 
France, from 1803 onwards, there are helpful parallels. 
Keith from the Downs, Cornwallis from home ports, Nelson 
from Sardinia blockaded all the European littoral from 
the Rhine to the Rhone. England assumed command and 
began to exercise it; negatively, to avoid the swoop of the 
Grande Armée at Boulogne, and, positively, to send 
expeditions abroad and throttle French commerce. At 
last, in 1805, Villeneuve, at Toulon, eluded Nelson (who, 
for temperamental reasons, could never be trusted to blockade 
closely), dashed for the West Indies and set afoot the series of 
moves’ that ended with Villeneuve’s gamble and Nelson's 
supreme opportunity—-Trafalgar. Trafalgar was a famous 
victory ; but it affected the faet of command not one iota. 
The camp at Boulogne was struck before ever the battle was 
joined. All that can be said is that, after the battle, there were 
less Spanish and French forces to be blockaded. 

From August, 1914, onwards, Admiral Jellicoe (for whom the 
lessons of Naval History, reflected, it seems, through the 
teaching of the late Sir Julian Corbett, held high significance) 
blockaded the German Fleet. Rosyth and Invergordon and 
Scapa, the final bases, were relatively nearer to Kiel than 
the Downs to the Texel, Portsmouth to Brest, or Sardinia to 
Toulon. England assumed command, primarily over the 
Atlantic, secondarily over the far seas, subject to the hunting 
down of stray enemy units. She began at once to exercise 
her command; negatively, by frustrating invasion and 
guarding her trade, positively, by collecting and sending 
expeditions abroad and strangling enemy commerce. The 
Expeditionary Force was poured into France ; to Gallipoli 
and Egypt and Mesopotamia soldiers were sent. At last, 
in 1916, out came the Gerinans, with some show of determina- 
tion, fought with Beatty, Jellicoe’s subordinate, with pre- 
liminary success, but fled before the main fleet. Unlike 
Trafalgar, Jutland was not completely gratifying ; Jellicoe 
would certainly have been glad to have fought it earlier 
only those who have studied a chart of the cruises of the 
Grand Fleet or its squadrons in the North Sea can judge how 
often, to use a land metaphor, Jellicoe “trailed his coat.” 
The fact of command was not affected one iota by the Battle 
of Jutland. But it is quite arguable that our exercise of 
command in protecting our traders from submarines was 
made far more difficult by our defeat of the Germans, inasmuch 
as the Germans resorted to mere commerce destruction, to 
the guerre de course, once they gave up all hope of breaking, 


Jolly, 


Wuarrever Dr. Johnson may have said, ships and_ sailors 
maintain their abiding charm and _ fascination. *‘* What 
vision was ever more romantic or beautiful than the Dragon 
boat of the Vikings, the lofty galleon ef the Mediterranean, 
or the many-sparred American clipper with the sunlight on her 
sails?" This question strikes the keynote of Mr. R. S. 
Holland's Historic Ships (Fisher Unwin, 12s. 6d., illustrated), 
as in honest forthright narrative he retells the story of some 
of the great voyages that have madc the history of the world. 
Whalers, buccaneers and pirates, the * Mayflower, Dread- 
noughts (but ought not Mr. Holland to know better than to 
spell it Dreadnaught ?), the caravels of Columbus, the 


some time or other, our command of the sea. The battle 
decision beloved of landsmen is not always an unmixed 
blessing ! 

The first guidance to offer concerning the Jutland con. 
troversy is this: We must not confuse a retrospectively 
insignificant incident, the Battle of Jutland, with the great 
whole, the blockade, of whieh it was part. 

In the seeond place it is necessary for the layman ty 
recognize that, in the nature of the case, he will never be 
able to form any opinion of value about the tactics adopted 
at Jutland. How well every naval man understands Admiral 
Harper's strictures on the publicists and his rebuke of Mr. 
Churchill for praising a naval officer because he viewed 
questions of strategy not like ‘*‘an average naval officer” 
but “* much as a soldier would! Admiral Harper reminds 
us that 
“* at the Battie of Trafalgar there was a total of 71 ships engaged— 
at Jutland 260. At Trafalgar the main fleet were in sight of one 
another for several hours before tho light wind enabled them to 
close to effective range. At Jutland the fleets were closing at some 
40 miles an hour . = 
He tells a plain and entirely readable story. But which of us, 
not a naval ojji ‘er with actual experience of manoeuvring of 
fleets, is prepared to pronounce on what the author shows 
are the really arguable points about the battle, viz., Beatty's 
first stationing of his forces, his battle-cruisers’ defective 
gunnery, Jellicoe’s deployment, Jellicoe’s method of turning 
from the torpedo attacks, Beatty's signals to Jellicoe, the 
absence of the signals to the * Iron Duke’ from the * Valiant’ 
and *Malaya* which were in contact with the retreating 
Germans during the night, the rightness of Jellicoe’s general 
disposition during the night relative to the Horn’s Reef 
Passage, by which the Germans, working to Jellicoe’s rear, 
regained safety ? One thing, however, the layman is quite 
able to appreciate. Admiral Harper says that, about 9 in 
the evening, during his desperate retreat, Scheer ** asked fora 
reconnaissance near Horn’s Reef at daylight” and_ that 
the Admiralty intercepted that message. He remarks that 
Jellicoe could have known it by 9.30, but that, at 10.41, 
the Admiralty wirelessed Jellicoe the substance of three 
interceptions leaving out all mention of Horn’s Reef. As 
far as Jutland was incomplete the fault, our author holds, 
rests with the Admiralty. There is no doubt at all that 
Admiral Harper is right. The Horn’s Reef signal was inter- 
cepted. Its essential revelation was not flashed on. 

The war by sea was an epic to which not even the pen of 
Thomas Hardy could do justice. Not less an epic was the 
bitter conflict by land. Yet the latter depended wholly upon 
the former ; a fortnight’s loss of control of the streak of Strait 
would probably have ended the War. On the shoulders 
of Admiral Jellicoe rested a load of consequences greater 
perhaps than any other commander has ever borne. He 
kept civilization. He blockaded, fought, and blockaded again. 
Ilis able subordinate, Admiral Beatty, though a man of utterly 
different temperament, in taking over his duties quietly 
followed his policy. Can we not hold them both in honour and 
thank England for her living sons ? 

Epwarp B. PoWLEY. 


olly Mariners 


* Victory, and tall East Indiamen glide romantic before us, 
and once again we are told the story of how Commander 
Perry of the U.S. Navy forced in 1852 the modern world 
on the hermit nation of Japan. Perry’s intrusion on the 
cast was a fate-fraught move, as we are learning in Shanghai 
to-day. 

What Mr. Holland has done for ships in general has been 
done by Mr. Don C. Seitz in Under the Black Flag (Paul, 15s.) 
for pirates in particular. The grimy scoundrels, who on the 
breaking up of organized buccaneering about the year 1680 
espoused the second oldest profession in the world, have 
certainly their place in history, and their exploits, daring 
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—— 
enough but squalidly murderous, still catch the imagination. 
This book contains full-length portraits of leading figures like 
Every (OF Avery), Kidd, Edward Teach, called Blackbeard, 
and Captain England, and also of some sea gentlemen of fortune 
not so well known to fame, such as Samuel Bellamy, who dubbed 
himself a ** free prince ” authority to make war on the 
* or Major Stede Bonnet, once a citizen of substance in 
‘some Discomforts he found in the 


with * 
world,” 
Barbados, in . 
married state,” produced a “ Humour of going a pyrating. 

Far be it from us to say that Mr. Frank H. Shaw would have 
cone “a pyrating ~ if the Humour or some Discomfort had 
orined him, or if the world were two hundred years younger, 
put his jolly, breezy book, Knocking Around (Cassell, 10s. 6d.); 
reveals just the sort of genius out of which gentlemen of fortune 
ysed to be made. From tramp to liner he pursues his care- 
free rollicking way, chasing after excitement and experience 
and commonly getting both, till the War arrived, where, 
however, he found himself only moderately happy, first on the 
Flanders front, and later coping with German U boats in 
Mediterranean Q boats. Mr. Shaw is, of course, a practised 
writer and has been fortunate in sceing much of the stern 
realities of life, which he is able to describe with a vivid 


whom 


strength. 


A decorous finish to these random jottings of the sea is 
supplied by The Papers of Thomas Bowrey, which Sir Richard 
Temple edits, the Hakluyt S ciety issues, and Mr. Bernard 
Quaritch sells for 25s. Bowrey, whose papers have been 
lying for two hundred years in the lumber room of a Worcester- 
shire manor-house, was an *interloper ” in the East Indies, 
that is, a free merchant not connected with the Company, 
and those of his papers contained in this book comprise a 
diary of a six weeks’ pleasure tour in Holland and Flanders 
in 1698, and the story of his ship, the ‘ Mary Galley,’ which 
traded in the East in the early part of the eighteenth century 
and was captured in 1707 by French privateers off Jutland, 
Bowrey (about whom the D.N.B. is silent) seems to have been 
a most interesting man—one of great activity and fertile brain, 
‘he clearly 
foresaw the coming greatness of Britain by means of her 
founding 
» sugar and indigo planta- 
Also he was a friend of Daniel Defoe. 
Need it be said of any Hakluyt publication that the editing 
of this book is scrupulously full, and that it contains masses 


for not only was he a successful merchant, but 


commercial supremacy,” and had schemes for 


colonies in Africa and for setting uj 
" 


tions in Jamaica. 


of rare and curious information, and specially so for historians 
are we renee 
of shipbuilding ? 


Lady Frederick Cavendish’s Diary 


The Diary of Lady Frederick Cavendish. Edited by John 


Bailey. (John Murray. 36s.) 

Lapy Freperick CAVENDISH kept a diary from when she was 
thirteen till when she was forty-one. Born a Lyttelton, 
married to a Cavendish and nearly related to the Gladstones, 
and to the great houses of Sutherland, Westminster and 
Spencer, she knew English Society from top to bottom 
leaving out certain dull portions in the middle. Brought up 
to pity the poor and revere the Queen as equally matters of 
course, she was at home at Court and a welcome visitor in the 
workhouse. An interest in politics was part of her tradition, 
for the women of her class have always watched * the great 
vame.” A liking for literature was, in her case, not much 
more than an accident of her immediate surroundings, and 
did not go very far or very deep, but she had a great feeling 
for the personnel of letters. 

The real passion of her life was apart from all these things, 
it was religious, her religion finding expression in what we may 
call the Gladstonian Section of the Church of England. 

Coming second among the first dozen of the fourth Lord 
Lyttelton’s fifteen children, the death of her mother before 
she was seventeen threw her, together with her eldest sister, 
into a position of peculiar responsibility—the care and manage- 
ment of the other ten. Like most serious-minded women, 
she had said good-bye to childhood early, retaining in her later 
teens only a pleasant aftermath of ingenuous sentimentality. 
“This day week I shall be seventeen,” we read, ** Oh the 
deep sadness of the flying years.” 

Having lost the first volume of her 
to rewrite it and compares her earliest 
unruffled river. No sooner, however, does she begin to 
particularize on paper than we hear of some storms, if not 
in the river of youth, at least in the nursery tea-cup. She 
was made by her governess to walk on Brighton Parade with 
her hands tied behind her, ‘* terrified out of my life by Miss 
Nicholson declaring that it was ten to one we should meet 


Diary she determines 
recollections to an 


a policeman.” The irrevocable nature of sin was also forced 
upon her mind by another instructress in a manner to depress 
any child not born with an aristocratically strong spirit. 
Given so large a family in such perfect surroundings the 
odds were ten to one on happiness, whatever the efforts of the 
governess. We find here a charming picture of childish de- 
lights, merry Christmases, long summer holidays riding and 
boating outdoors, acting, reading and arguing in the house ; 
in Church * bright shoots of everlastingness ” which led the 
devout little Lucy Lyttelton to deplore the lot of the poor 
Plymouth Brethren, “who are not allowed to say their 
prayers till they are converted.” Lord and Lady Lyttelton 
seem to have managed to instil into a whole tribe of children 
not only mutual affection, but the spirit of a mutual admiration 


society. Wise people—for that is the key to large family 
happiness and also teaches the indispensable lesson of loyalty, 
Though the death of Lady Lyttelton cast.a deep shadow 
over her daughter’s exodus from the schoolroom, she still was 
able, after a little time, to enjoy herself. 
every thing, dullness and all,” she writes. 


*T am amused at 

Dulluess indeed 
could never touch her, even during the few months that she 
spent as a maid of honour, though she was glad when circum- 
stances got her off ‘a royal walk” or drive, or the visit of 
foreign royalty delivered her from playing with ivory letters 
at the famous round table. 

Perfectly happy as was Lady Frederick Cavendish’s married 
life, she seems always to have found the atmosphere of Devon- 
shire House somewhat appalling. family 
who talked from morning to night into one where people 
‘seldom talked at ali and never on Church topics ” 
gave her a sense of being quenched and rather changed. 
When she went back to stay with her own people for the 
first time she felt as if * it wasn’t me.” 
no children were born to her, and her husband and she led 


Coming from a 


evidently 


To her deep regret 


the life of her day and caste, packing her time with hackneyed 
pleasures then called social duties, following every step of 
her husband's political career, and refreshing herself by 
philanthropy and in a deeper degree by worship. In some 
ways she was a typical Victorian great lady. She was perhaps 
too consciously high-minded and unsparing of herself, too 
sure that she knew the truth and the whole truth where morals, 
manners, politics and theology were concerned. Yet she was 
able in some miraculous way to avoid the wellnigh unavoid- 
able pitfall of conceit. She had the sense of being born to 
right conclusions with which Dizzy credits the extreme upper 
class, but she was not in the least puffed up by their possession. 
It is of the things they acquire rather than of those which 
* eome natural” to them that people boast. She met nearly 
all the great painters, poets and preachers of her day, and her 
criticisms have a finality which is refreshing, whether just or 
unjust. 

For the then modern school of painters she has no good 
word. She gives Dickens a pat on the back for his propriety. 
She hears F. D. Maurice preach for the first time, and thinks 
him “a saint,” but one who like many saints has ** the mis- 
fortune of inspiring his disciples with his errors.” She meets 
Froude and likes him, though his writings plainly show * that 
know right Newman, however, 
disarmed her. She disapproves of Rome as heartily as of 
Puritanism, but sees in the Cardinal ‘‘a master of men’s 


he doesn't from wrong.” 


hearts.” 
A charming and cheerful book ends in a tragedy—Lord 
Frederick Cavendish was murdered in the Phoenix Park 


within a few hours of his arrival in Lublin. His wife bore the 
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blow that broke her heart with a heroism which as we read 
of it we can but feel to have been inspired. No vestige of 
resentment against Ireland or the assassins marred the dignity 
of her grief. She gave herself up to hard work and to the 
practice of religion, but she never recovered ; though her 
* Jeathery health” kept her alive till extreme old age, as she 
foresaw that it would. ‘ I have entered upon the last stage 
for all that,” she writes. ‘I am stranded on an awful quict 
shore in the loneliness that none of the dear loving hearts that 
so help and bless me can ever approach unto, or relieve.” 
With a faith as unshaken as her mind she dicd only two 
years ago. 


John Sargent 


By the Hon. Evan Charteris, KC. (Heinemann. 


John Sargent. 
30s.) 
Me. Cuarrerts had a difficult task set him when he undertook 
to write the biography of a painter to whom scarcely anything 
ever happened that was not agreeable. In short, he had 
nothing to write about but painting and the painter; and 
yet his book is continuously interesting. It presents Sargent 
in part through his letters (it is worth noting that until 


comparatively late in life, Sargent writing in French had 
charm and distinction, while in English he was heavy). But 


above all it gives us the man through detail of his generosities 
to other artists—-carried out with an ingenuity of kindness 
which deserves a far better name than tact. 

Hlowever, the biographie side is merely incidental to the 
history of the painter's achievement in art and to the dis- 
cussion of it. This has the rare merit of being written with 
a balanced perception of opposing critical tendencies, free 
from the temptation to set down as nonsense assertions 
with which the biographer does not agree. For after all 
in the sphere of aesthetics judgments must remain assertions ; 
proof is impossible. The book, indeed, contains a most 
curious illustration of this. Sargent had a special admiration 
for the work of Monet, whom he regarded as the extreme 
typical impressionist ; and he once set down on paper what 
he meant :— 

‘ Impressionism,” he wrote, was the name given to a certain 
form of observation when Monet, not content with using his eyes 
to see what things were, or what they looked to be, as everybody 
had done before him, turned his aitention to noticing what took 
place on his own retina (as an oculist would test his own vision).” 


Mr. Charteris took this letter to Monet (of whom at eighty- 


five he gives a vivid description), and the old man was 
* frankly nonplussed ”; and we get his definition also : 
* Impressionism is nothing but the immediate sensation. All 


great painters were more or less impressionist. The whole thing 


is much simpler than Sargent thinks.” 

** Impressionism ** to Monet was indeed merely a term 
of abuse, and he regretted having been the cause of its 
invention. “I have always loathed theories,” he said ; 
**my only merit is that of having painted directly in presence 
of nature, seeking to convey my impression of the most 
fleeting effects.” 

Something has to be allowed for the fact that Monet's 
vision was astigmatic, as, in a less degree, was Sargent’s. 
But both men tried to reproduce in paint an image of what 
they saw. They accepted the standpoint which has governed 
all Kuropean painting up to 1900, that art was to be a repre- 
sentation of nature. It is true that when Sargent said that 
his picture was “like” the sitter, very often the sitter or 
the sitters relatives did not agree. It was, however, 
undoubtedly like Sargent’s vision of the sitter, and the 
paint was so used as to convey by its swiftness what was 
most fugitive in the vision—subtly emphasizing what the 
painter held to be characteristic. 

Mr. Charteris does not seek to fix Sargent’s place perma- 
nently. He sets down two appraisements.—one that of 
Charles Furse, who * regarded him as one of the five Great 
Masters of portrait painting of the world”; the other Mr. 
Roger Fry's, who, with compliments to the man, called 
him “striking and undistinguished as an illustrator, and 
non-existent as an artist.” Having Ieft this wide range 
for assessment, Mr. Charteris adds that it is ** inconceivable 
that posterity should agree with Mr. Fry.’ Yet, if to paint 


———, 


like Mr. Fry is to be an artist, Sargent was not one. However, 
one need not judge the modern schools of painting by the 
paintings of the modern critics ; and there are undoubtedly 
some of the moderns, working in a method very different 
from Sargent’s, who attain what Sargent did not get. 


If one had to put that in a single word, ** rapture ” would 
perhaps be best. Sargent’s painting conveyed brilliantly 
the impression of brilliancy ; there is wit, there is style, 


in his presentment ; there is shrewd display of character ; 
he can render refinement. It is not so certain that he enn 
render charm. But one thing all his life evaded hiy— 
beauty, even when he painted the most beautiful wome, 
or most enchanting landscapes. There is always gy) 
element of mystery in beauty, and for Sargent mystery 
did not exist. Perhaps the reason is he had no native bag. 
ground: he was an American of Puritan stock, broughi 
up in a restless transition from one lodging to another jy 
historic places, whose history and beauty did not belong 
to his people. He adored the sun; his landscapes giv 
you the delight in Italian lakes which a cultured northern 
feels; but he can never take the sunlight for granted, gs 
do all the painters of southern race. LEMON Grey, 


The King of Birds—and Others 


Days with the Golden Eagle. By Seton Gordon. (Williang 
and Norgate. I2s. 6d.) 
Bird Life at Home and Abroad. 

Warne. 7s. Gd.) 
Wuar a splendid adventure Mr. Seton Gordon has described 
for us in this, the latest and surely the most deeply fascinating 
of all his books. So little is known even yet of the golden 
cagle’s home life that even the mere chronicle of events — hoy 
the various were located, the method of 
building, the behaviour of eaglets on being presented with 
roe-deer calf for dinner and so on—would make as enthralling 
a narrative as any naturalist could wish for. But Mr. Seton 
Gordon, besides possessing the indefatigable patience necessary 
for making systematic observations from a “ hide ~ through 
all weathers, has the poetry of his native Highlands in him and 
a pen that can express it, and this book is not so much th 
diary of an observer among the eagles as an epic of what the 
author himself has called “the high tops — the mountain 
pine-forests and windy lochs and glens of the golden eagle's 


By T. A. Coward. (Freder 


eyries eagle's 


country. 

Here is a paragraph taken at random from the first part of 
the book, in which the story of Cain and Abel, the two eaglets 
who were always fighting or shouting for a second course of 
ptarmigan, is told with such charm of detail and delicious 
humour. Cain, the female, has been lambasting the wretched 
Abel all the afternoon, and, as usual, it is not till her mother 
arrives that she desists :— 

“ For an hour and a quarter the mother eagle remained at the 
eyrie, and during much of this time she fed Cain, who consumed ar 
astonishing amount of food for one so small. Her crop bulged mor 
and more, until ii seemed as though it must burst, and still she 
accepted complacently the food her mother continued to offer 
From time to time this gorged and self-satisfied eaglet looked dowr 
with contempt (so it seemed to me) upon poor Abel lying beside her 
without appetite ... At last the eaglet was so gorged she was 
unable to swallow even the choicest morsel of grouse, and then the 
mother herself gulped down the entrails, which hung in long ribbons 
from her bill as she gobbled them up with evident delight, reminding 
one of an expert macaroni consumer.’ 

Mr. Seton Gordon, in collaboration with his intrepid wife, 
who took watch and watch with him in the “hide,” has 
obtained many really magnificent photographs lustre ating the 
chapters on “a pair of eagles and their home life,’ one showing 
the four eagles at the nest together; and he has, besides, 
collected scores of Highland stories about the eagle which 
equally contribute towards making this book an epic of the 
King of Birds. One of these stories relates how some ravens 
were feeding in the snow on a dead sheep, when an eagle 
appeared, which, as the ravens were rising from the ground, 


swooped down and seized a large raven with its talons. The 
eagle alighted, dropped the raven beside the carease, and 


commenced to feed on the sheep. The raven was quite dead, 
having been pierced through the body. The author also 


prints that old Celtic legend which tells how the cagle and the 
the other for the high-flying 
“Where are you now, little 


wren competed one against 
championship of the world, 
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wren?” cried the eagle exultantly when he had flown to an 


immense height. To his amazement from his back came a 


shrill small voice, “* Tha mise an so do cheann ” (** I am here 
above your head ”’), a story which shows the title of this review 
to be actually an insult to the real King of Birds. 

Such an unprecedented number of books about birds in 
general have been published within recent months that, for 
reasons of space, it is quite impossible for us to give them all 





even the briefest of reviews, competent though they mostly are, 
put Mr. Coward's descriptions of bird-life in various parts of the 
world—from the Basses Pyrénées to the lowlands of Holland 
and the Shetland Lochs 


can whole-heartedly 


are too good to be missed by bird- 
lovers, and we recommend this book. 
The author has something to say, not only about birds, but 
about hills and vineyards, butterflies and flamingoes, and the 
ethics of egg-collecting, and he says it all with knowledge and 


quiet charm. H. M. 


Two Books by Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn 


(Harrap. 


By Stephen Gwynn. 


7s. 6d.) 


(Nisbet. 


Ireland. By Stephen (;wvynn. 


In Praise of France. 10s. 6d.) 
Two new books by Mr. Stephen Gwynn have come out simul- 
Mr. Gwynn knows Ireland inside 


He knows it from the 


taneously for our delight. 
and out in every sense of the phrase. 
Irish point of view and the English, the Catholic and the 
Protestant. He is in love with Ireland. so far as that state 
of mind is compatible with keeping one’s head. 

The thing which differentiates Treland most from this country 
js that there nothing goes by clockwork. The fun of Irish 
life, the author tells us, ‘in observing how things 
are made to serve purposes for which they were not meant, 
and a great deal of the adventure lies in coping with the 
consequences Another source of 
pleasure and refreshment to the visitor comes from the fact 
that * speech in Ireland is less regulated by convention than 
Meeting 


consists 


of these adjustments.” 


it is here and consequently is often more picturesque.” 
one day with an Irishman who had been working in some Welsh 
ironworks Mr. Gwynn asked him whether it was lack of work 
at home that made him leave the bay of South Cork where 
he grew up. ‘Twas not just that,” came the answer 
“Twas the flight of fancy.” 

We are at a loss to decide whether the descriptions, the 
digressions or the illustrations please us most in this fascinating 
pocket volume. 

In Praise of France casts a little less potent spell; none the 
less it affords very pleasurable reading. The same happy 
knack of describing not only the scene before him, but what 
Stevenson somewhere calls “the innuendo of the scene” 
displays itself again. The would-be wanderer in France must 
not, however, be led to suppose that as a guide to a summer 
holiday the book might not be practical— it is indeed emin- 
ently practical. In that particular both books remind us of 
the lady who was said to be entirely sincere, and just as nice 


as if she wasn't. 


English Cricket 


A Cricket Eleven. 
England Over. By Dudley Carew. 


(Gerald Howe. 5s.) 

(Martin Secker. 5s.) 

Two very attractive books on cricket have lately made their 
appearance. One is an anthology of stories, articles and verse 
dealing with cricket in its various phases and at various times, 
Its contributors range from Mary Russell Mitford and Charles 
Dickens to P. G. Wodehouse and C. B. Fry. 

The game, of course, is peculiarly interwoven with English 
life and English habits. Perhaps Mr. Hugh De Selincourt, one 
of the contributors, has caught its spirit best. 
the assembly of the teams in a tiny match between two tiny 
villages—and it is exactly the feeling of a Saturday afternoon 


He describes 


anywhere in Surrey, Sussex, Kent or Hampshire. As he sees 
it, cricket in a southern village is a ceremony, or ** mystery,” 
in the classical sense of the word, rather than a game. It is a 
sort of slow and solemn rite of green fields and white flannels, 
of stumps and bats and balls, of things friendly, and rural 


things to the touch, rather than a test of skill or of strength, 


There will, of course. be many readers who will deplore that 
almost all the contributions to this anthology are made by 
what may be called literary cricketers, and that there are no 
straightforward d« scriptions of actual matches. Even Mr. 
C. B. Fry does not tell of some actual test match in which he 
has played, but invents one to make a short story out of, 
which seems to us a pity. After all, a well-written de scription 
of an actual came played by the masters is often admirable 
reading, and some of the best journalism that appears in oui 
daily written by the cricket 
amongst which pride of place must be given to Mr. Cardus of 
the Manchester Guardian. 

Of the verse, Andrew Lang's Ballade of Cricket,” with 
its truly mournful last verse. seems t 
thing in the book : 


papers is correspondents 


o us to be the pleasantest 


The burden of long fielding, when the clay 

Clings to thy shoon in iden shower’s downpour, 
And running still thou stumblest, or the ray 

Of blazing suns doth bite and burn thee sor: 
And blind thee, till, forgetful of thy lore. 

Thou dost most mournfully 1 isjudge a skyer”” 
And lose a match the Fates cannot restore, 

* This is the end of every man’s d e! 

| VOY. 

Alas! Yet liefer on Youth’s hither shore, 

Would I be some poor Player on scant hire 
Than King among the old, who pl no more,— 





‘This is the end of 


We had almost forgotten to mention that the book contains 
Dickens's ** Dingley Dell v. All Muggleton. 

The other cricket book of the week is England Over. by Mr, 
Dudley Carew. Again this is a distinctly literary production, 
but it does describe the matches of last year. 


learn from his preface, had to idl 


Mr. Carew, we 
away a summer after an 
illness ; instead of going abroad. he spent it watching cricket 
in England. This book is the result of his ruminative after- 
noons, lying in deck chairs in the parks at Oxford, inside the 
boundary at Canterbury, at Old Trafford and elsewhere. He, 
too, believes that much of England is to be seen on the crickey 
field and in the crowd round it. He philosophizes gently, but 
never to the exclusion of des« riptive 
itself, of which he has a very 
Carew evidently feels instinctivel 


passages about the game 


knowledge. Mr. 


that cricket has a nationay 


satisfactory 


importance as a sort of last line of defence for the traditional] 
English character, 
generally. 


against Americanism and modernism 
Ife points out that it is the one game which has 
both in the 


a prote ssional vame, 


refused to become completely commercialized 
sense that it is not by any means 


and also that the primary importance and interest of a cricket 


wholly 
match is still not so much who wins it. as what happens in the 
course of it. 
Cricket, with its indomitable slowness. its challenging 
demands on the leisure, the patience. and the quietness of us 
all, can, he thinks, do much to save 


to purposeless hustle and aimless efficiency. 


us from falling a victim 





Don’t wait 


till your engine complains 
—check Carbon in advance. 


Shell Petrol is blended to be consumed 
completely in the combustion chamber, thus 
avoiding oil dilution which is a frequent cause 
of carbon. 

Shell Oil has been proved by repeated prac- 
tical and scientific engine tests to have the 
lowest carbonising tendency. Equivalent grades 
of: competitive oils give as much as 100° 
more carbon than Shell Oil. 

Carbon is not a necessary evil. Avoid it by 
standardizing on Shell Petrol as fuel and Shell 
Oil as lubricant. 


SHELL Oil 


The Anti-Carbon 
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Saving England 
Rusticus ; or, The Future of the Countryside. By 

S. Briggs. (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.) 

Tur essentially English coin, the half-crown, would be well 
spent on the latest of that very lively and courageous series, 
the * To-day and To-morrow ” books. It serves a national end. 
It urges particular-action to-day lest to-morrow be spoiled. Its 
motto is ‘* Now or never.’ Every countryman, every traveller 
in the country knows that “ untidiness, ugliness, lack of respect 
for history and beauty, an insane craze for speed in getting 
from one fickle pursuit to another, blatant advertisement, 
sordid commercialism,” are desecrating that “ harmony and 
peace of the English village and English countryside ” which 
impresses every visitor to the island and is the precious 
heritage of the native-born. Most of us who are engaged in 
the campaign for preservation, now at a crisis, were stirred in 
the first instance by some particular abuse. Mr. Briggs’s 
cloquent indignation starts from a spot in Romney Marsh, 
ence an artist’s paradise and a haven of peace, now “a 
glorified “bus-park where one is surrounded by petrol-pumps, 
garages,” blatant cafés, “‘ souvenir” shops, ice carts, and the 
litter of newspapers, cigarette packets, and confectioners’ 
débris. 

In order to find a cure we must know precisely how and why 
this thing has happened. It need not have happened. It can 
be arrested. Not the least valuable part of Mr. Briggs’s 
excellent chapter on “ the age of petrol” is a brief account of 
the concealment of the petrol pump and other unlovely 
objects in Tuscany and other parts of Italy. We must want 
peace and beauty before we can ensue them; and English 
people should be as fond of their countryside as any Tuscan, 
and the local council should not concede to a Mussolini a 
superior wisdom or patriotic affection. 

\long with most workers in the field Mr. Briggs holds that 
very much might be done if local bodies would understand and 
work the powers they already possess; but he despairs too 
readily over a solution of the difficulty in remote country 
places. Within the last week or so steps have been taken to 
offer to local councils expert advice on the architectural side ; 
and there is no reason why every county council and perhaps 
every rural district council should not have opportunity to 
consult a panel of good architects well acquainted with the 
nature of local building materials. The little book is in 
essence a pamphlet, though it has the form and charm of a 
hook ; and its cardinal value is that it provides fuel for a 
warfare of national urgency. Its most wise and _ practical 
conclusion is a list of addresses of some societies that are 
especially active in the campaign. The total of information 
is now being pooled by “ the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England,’ which has twenty-two constituent bodies. 
That is the G.H.Q. which all guerilla bands should consult. 


Martin 


Fiction 
Fashions for All 


Morris in the Dance. By Ernest Raymond. (Cassell. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Rogues and Vagabonds. By Compton Mackenzie. (Cassell. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Mattock. By James Stevens. (Knopf. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Eros the Slayer. By Aino Kallas. (Cape. 6s. net.) 

‘The Absolute at Large. By Karel Capek. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Passionate Clown. By Holt Marvell. (Duckworth. 6s. 
net.) 


Three Lives. By Gertrude Stein. (John Rodker, 


Tr is growing harder than ever to define a * novel.” Examples 
spread out into disquietingly different directions, and, taken 
two by two, they often seem to have nothing in common. 
Who could be sure, if he asked at a library for “* one of the 
latest novels,” what sort of a thing would be handed to him ? 
It might be a disguised blue-book as easily as a fairy tale 
or a pathological case-history. Here, for instance, is Desperate 
Promptings ; or, Criminal Impulses in Early Childhood ; 
or, if you prefer it, you can try Crossed Love: a Study in 
Sexv-Linked Characters. There are lyrical novels, sociological 
novels, self-conscious novels, subconscious novels. It isn’t 
even safe to assume that novels are fiction. 


7s. 6d. net.) 


. 


——— 


Mr. Ernest Raymond recalls to us the good old novelists 
of an earlier day ; and this is by no means said to his dis. 


credit. He is in the line of descent from Dickens and de 
Morgan. His talent does not run to extravagance; he jg 


not capable of the happy grotesqueness of his masters. But 
he builds up a steady and sensitive picture, and there is enough 
eccentricity in his characters to mark their lineage. Hig 
modernity comes to view in the concentrated attention he 
devotes to family relationships. There is modernity, too, 
in his account of a small boy’s shyness, doubts, fears of 
weakness and introversions ; and their influence upon his 
character in adult life. Something of the substance hag 
changed, but the form is very much the same. 

The gift of extravagance descended to Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie. He made violent and riotous use of it in Sylviq 
Scarlett. But Mr. Compton Mackenzie has tired or grow, 
cynical. He no longer commands a hundredth part of the 
energy he once displayed. Rogues and Wagabonds is 4 
pleasant tale of the badness of hypocrites, and the brightness 
and brilliance of runaway children. It becomes daily more 
and more shameful to be good; and daily we recognize 
more and more the attractive high spirits and frank good 
nature of the Boy who put a Pin in Grandfather's Chair, 
The “rogues and vagabonds” of the title are charming 
bad people, who wouldn't live a humdrum life, but went on 
the stage and toured and loved and met misfortunes heroically, 
In reward for which, Letizia, their daughter, married a Peer, 
and they could afford to administer a final snub to the highly 
respectable Brother Caleb. No, Mr. Compton Mackenzie has 
fallen off sadly in his eighteenth novel. He revives to some 
degree of his old vitality in the conversation of Mrs. Pottage, 
the landlady. 

Mattock is another hypocrite, and Mr. James Stevens 
makes an excellent cockshy out of him. Mattock joins 
the American Army and takes with him to France a great 
deal of Methodistical high-flown phraseology, conceit and 
self-justification. He succeeds in isolating himself from all 
his fellow-soldiers by his stripe-hunting and ingratiations; 
and he remains incurably caddish and self-righteous to the 
end. Mr. Stevens gives a realistic and brutal account of 
the War, and his Americanism is not of a type to get on 
unyone’s nerves; but it is unfortunate that he has chosen 
a protagonist in whom he can see no good. 
too, we notice traces of a 


In this novel, 
* revaluation by reversal.” It is 
as though Mr. Stevens, in his revolt from hypocrisy, wished 
to proclaim hard drinking, hard fighting, loud 

and promiscuity as the best norm for human conduct. 

Mme. Kallas has written two small sagas of love in Eros the 
Slayer. In both there is an unsympathetic husband and a 
proud-spirited wife ; or, as the cover puts it, ** the theme in 
ach is the subjection of a woman to masculine rule with its 
feudal outlook.’ The distinction of these stories is their 
clear pictures of a hard and primitive civilization ; and the 
most vivid part of the volume is the description of the seal- 
hunting of the Rector of Reigi. 

Of all these novels the jolliest and the most naive is Mr, 
Karel Capek’s. There is a childish simplicity in his fantasias ; 
scarcely any pains are taken to make them credible, but 
there is so much enjoyment and bright-eyedness in the writing 
that we swallow preposterous happenings with the best 
appetite in the world. Nothing could be further from the 
scientific romances of Mr. H. G. Wells. Mr. Capek has an 
engaging habit of cutting short all technical, logical, or meta- 
physical discussion : ** I can’t explain how it 
he says, * but it most certainly happened.” 

A rationalistic scientist has discovered how to break up 
matter and utilise all its latent energy. But there is a most 
unforeseen and disastrous by-product of the process. The 
Absolute, which had penned itself up in the matter, is also 
freed. All who go near the new machines, the Karburators, 
as they are named, are filled with religious eestasies, with 
prophecy and miraculous gifts. Capitalists who have intro- 
duced them into their factories make over all their goods to 
the poor and give their businesses to the workmen. But the 
workmen are too blissfully happy to run the factories, or te 
distribute the goods which the Absolute has begun to pout 
out in incredible profusion. Mountains upon mountains of 
knives heap themselves up where no one can get them. The 
banks make unending issues of currency and credit, but 
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DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 


Annual 2/6 Appeal 





Please help the little child up the ladder. 


7,839 orphan and’ destitute little ones are 
anxiously watching her upward progress, 
for upon her successful climb depends their 
breakfasts, their dinners, and their teas! 
Please help her by sending your customary 
gift to the Half-Crown Fund; you always 
give to the Annual Appeal for 400,000 
Half-Crowns for the Children’s Food, 


Cheques, etc., payable “Dr. Barnardo’s 

Homes Food Fund” and crossed, may be 

addressed to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 

22, Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, 
London, E. 1. 








Let the “‘Old Equitable” provide for your 
children’s education at School and Univer- 
sity in event of your death. 


Persons interested should write for 


quotations stating the ages of parent and 
children. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No Shareholders No Commission 





LIBERTY CRETONNES 
NEW COLOURS 
FOR LOOSE COVERS & CURTAINS 


FROM 2/6 A YARD. 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 





























To J. F. JUNKIN (Manager), SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 


A Private Income—Not a Salary, 


£400 for ire 


for YOU! 


Think of it! Not a salary demanding daily work 
at the office, but a private income to be paid to 
you every year as long as you live. 

And while you are qualifying for it—it begins | 
at age 55—there’s full protection for your family; 
£3,20° plus half of every deposit you have made 
to date will be paid to them in the event of your 
death. Should that be the result of an accicent 
£6,400 plus h..Jf the deposits will be paid. 


Should illness or accident permanently prevent 
your earning any kind of living, £32 a month 
will be paid to you until you are 55, when the 
£400 a year becomes due. 


Every year you will save a very substantial amount of 
Income Tax—a big consideration in itself. 





———— 








This can all be accomplished by means of a plan devised 
by the Sun Life of Canada—the great Annuity Company 
with Government-supervised assets exceeding £70,000,000. | 
It's a wonderful plan, adaptable to any age and for any || 
amount. It brings independence within the reach of tens || 
of thousands of men who, otherwise, would be compelled 
to go on working till the end of their days. 


THIS ENQUIRY FORM SENT NOW WILL | 
BRING YOU DETAILED PARTICULARS | 
OF A PLAN WHICH WILL MAKE YOU 
A HAPPIER AND RICHER MAN. POST IT 
TO-DAY.......... NO OBLIGATION IS INCURRED | 


| 








CO. OF CANADA, 13 Sun of Canada House, Victoria 


Embankment, London, W.C. 2. 
(Nr. Temple Station.) 


Assuming I can save and deposit £.........6.....0 PET crvccvcssscosreess 
please send me—without obligation on my part—full particulars of 
your investment plan, showing what income or cash sum will be 


available for me. 


Exact date of birth .........c0ses0e 


Occupation .................. Married or about to be married ....... 





JUNE. THE 1s. 6d. net. 
Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. | 
THE WINDS OF MARCH (conclusion). By Halliwell Sutcliffe. |] 
LABOUR LEADERSHIP: A Lucrative Profession. By W. F. Watson. 
EXTRACTS FROM AN ARTIST'S NOTEBOOKS. By Helen Baird 


HEDGESPARROW AND FARMER TODD: A Short Story 
By F. H. Dorset 
HENRY ELFORD LUXMOORE: A Sketch. By G. M. 
THE WAY TO THE STRAITS: A Prehistoric Track and its Goal 
By H. A. A. Dombrain. 
A SAINT OF THE ZAKUA KHEL: A Short Story. By H. P. Cinnamond 


‘INTO THE NIGHT GO ONE AND ALL...’ By Rowland Grey 
VROM ROUSE TO BAY. By Douglas Gordon 
HER ELDEST SON: A Short Stor By Alice Lowther. 
SOME MEMORIES OF A GREAT CANOEIST: Macgregor of the ‘Rob 

Roy.’ By Canon C. E. Mayo. 
THE COURT LADY: II. By Stanley J. Weyman 
LITERARY CROSSWORD: ‘Sir Walter Scott.’ By Agrippa. 





LONDON : JOHN MURRAY. 
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no one has anything to sell. In the whole world only the 
farmers of Czecho-Slovakia are strong-headed enough to stick 
to their produce and to demand an extravagant return for 
everything they offer. 

Exactly how affairs begin to take a sinister turn Mr. Capek 
never explains. But soon the emotions of peace begin to 
fail and hatred takes their place. Each separate Karburator 
has its devotees ; they refuse to recognize any other Absolute 
than the Absolute which they possess. Mankind goes univer- 
sally to war with the utmost fury of religious intolerance. 
They cease only when all the Karburators have been destroyed, 
and out of all the multitudinous armies there are only thirteen 
survivors. Civilization begins anew with a remembrance 
of religious fervour and a new intuition of absolute tolerance. 

The publishers of The Passionate Clown aver that Miss 
Holt Marvell writes ‘ with a singularly beautiful simplicity.” 
This is surely a brazen sort of statement; for Miss Marvell 
writes with a singularly sophisticated and highly strung self- 
consciousness. Her story of frivolous magic and modern 
witchcraft contains much wit and innuéndo and not a little 
perversity. 

The mysterious Miss Stein, whose childlike babble in previous 
volumes was ingeniously mispunctuated, now holds out for 
our attention three comprehensible short stories. They are 
poor, but fairly honest. Miss Stein has discovered a strikingly 
original method of composition; she tries to heighten our 
interest by repeating the proper names of the characters twice 
a sentence through a whole story. 


A. 2. 
ULYSSE AND THE SORCERERS. By _ Marius-Ary 
Leblond. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.)—The scene of this 


story, translated from the French, is laid at Saint-Pierre de 
la Réunion. Ulysse, a Kaflir, is cook to a European family. 
His wife deserts him, and later his only son runs away. 
Ulysse goes in search of him. He visits a sorceress, whom 
he finds to be his wife, and by her he is sent to a hermit, 
who starts him on a series of false clues. Ulysse has many 
adventures, in the narration of which the character of the 
Kallir, with his combination of cruelty and tenderness, of 
superstition and common sense, is finely delineated. Event- 
ually, through a charming abbe, the arch-enemy of sorcerers, 
Ulysse finds his boy, and the abbé’s daughter, who has been 
saved from death by Ulysse, is married to the son of the 
Kaffir’s old master. Not only as a study of Black psychology, 
but as a love story and a picture of life in the little known 
French colony in the Indian Occan, this novel is wholly 
fresh and delightful. 


HAROUN OF LONDON. By Katherine Tynan. (Collins, 
is. 6d.)—In this nimble and pleasant fantasy Mrs. Tynan 
lets her faney play around an idea with which many of her 
readers will themselves have toyed. Supposing one had 
plenty of money and time, would it not be jolly to go about, 
as quictly as possible, conferring benefits upon all sorts of 
needy people? When Mr. Pratt, the retired Deptford 


merchant-—better known as * Haroun of London *—buys 
a Hertfordshire manor house, he scandalizes the village by 
refusing subscriptions to the Church and the Hunt. Not 
till after his death is he identified as the ** eccentric and 


who, through an agent, has brought 
financial aid at the right moment to seores of deserving 
men and women, and has thus saved them from disaster 
and despair. Mrs. Tynan has here found a theme perfectly 
suited to her characteristic gifts of humour and sympathy. 
She has written what is, unfortunately, a fairy tale. But 
it is a fairy tale of the right kind. 


legendary ** Mr. Smith ~ 


_THE SAVING CLAUSE. By “ Sapper.” (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—Vigour of narrative, facility of invention, 
and a broad, charitable humour again characterize “* Sapper’s” 
work. He leads us into a very pleasant world, in which the 
mighty, such as the Oliver Samuelsons, the vulgar nouveaux 
riches, ave turned out of their newly acquired country seat 
through their terror of a faked ghost, and in which the humble 
~—like Molly Delmont, the pretty little governess— are exalted 
by the timely appearance of a Prince Charming with both 
money and a marvellous physique. Sometimes ** Sapper” 
1s purely farcical. But his fun, at its best, masks the serious 
critic of life. The title-story, for example, which describes 
@ voyage on which five desperadoes and one unfortunate 
Missionary are cooped up together in a cargo boat, is, for all 
its absurdity, an illuminating commentary on two different 
kinds of courage ; while keen insight into feminine psychology 
underlies the study of Billie Cartwright, impossible as her 
actual adventures are. It is this faculty for combining extra- 
Vaganza with essential truth that gives **Sapper” his peculiar 
distinction as a short-story writer, 





Current Literature 


A SUMER-ARYAN DICTIONARY: an Etymological 
Lexicon of the English and other Aryan Languages Ancient 
and Modern and the Sumerian Origin of Egyptian and its 
Hieroglyphics. Part I. By L. A. Waddell. (Luzac and 
Co., 1927.)—The title of this attractive-looking book sufliciently 
explains its contents. It is a monument of labour and 
ingenuity, but unfortunately the labour and ingenuity are 
misplaced. Scientific philology has no existence for the 
author and we are taken back to the wildest philological 
speculations of the Middle Ages. English readers will 
appreciate the etymological method which connects the 
Sumerian azu, “physician,” with the English wise, Latin 
augur and Greek hagios. We are reminded of the period 
when ‘“ vowels counted for nothing an@ eensenants for very 
little.’ Col. Waddell’s knowledge of Sumerian, however, 
like his knowledge of Egyptian, is but rudimentary, and 
Sumerian scholars will be astonished at some of the words 
and significations which he has discovered in it. He has 
done good work in Central Asia ; he would do wisely to leave 
the British people and their Phoenician or Sumerian origin 
to themselves, 


ESSAYS ON CHRISTIAN POLITICS AND KINDRED 
SUBJECTS. By William Temple. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.)— 
The reproach that he speaks with uncertainty cannot be 
levelled at the Bishop of Manchester. These essays and 
addresses, written or delivered within the last seven years, 
will be understood of all men. But whether more than a very 
few will be found to agree with all the Bishop says is highly 
doubtful. The Socialist High Churchman may find the 
writer's attitude to the Labour Party’s programme most 
pleasing, but his teaching on the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper the exact opposite! The Low Churchman, if he has 
lost Kingsley’s zeal, will feel less certain about the Bishop's 
“Christian Polities,”’ yet glad concerning his teaching upon 
the central rite. Many a Christian, of no partisan views 
at all, will dissent from the rigidity of the essay on Marriage, 
in which part of the law of England is, in spirit, challenged. 
The Modernist will be justifiably disappointed over an insist- 
ence on the necessity for a layman to accept the whole historic 
creed. ‘The insistence is, however, accompanied by a sug- 
gestion that might make this book memorable. New move- 
ments and societies are easily made and with difliculty sus- 
tained. Yet, if Dr. Temple would define what he means by 
the ** catechumenate ”’ (p. 102), which he proposes for those 
of “ honest doubt ’ and goodwill, and collect, as he suggests 
should be done, opinions as to the type of fellowship into 
which these could enter, he would only be performing a task 
which he is eminently fitted for, and which, perhaps, it is his 


duty to discharge. But the word catechumenate sounds 
patronizing. Let him straightway discard it. 
THE GEORGE EUMORFOPOULOS COLLECTION. 


Catalogue of the Chinese, Corean, and Persian Pottery and 
Porcelain. By R.L. Hobson. Volume IV. The Ming Dynasty. 
(Ernest Benn. £12 12s.)—-The wares made in China 
under the rule of the Ming emperors had lost the subtle beauty 
of form so conspicuous in the pottery of the T'ang and Sung 
periods ; their shapes, though generally virile and dignified, 
do not always escape being ungainly. Colour is the master 
quality of Ming pottery, as a glance at the fine plates in this 
new volume of the EKumorfopoulos Catalogue will amply 
prove ; indeed, no pottery ever made surpasses in splendour 
of hue the blues, purples, and greens of the Ming glazes. In 
Sung pottery the tones, with all their exquisite beauty, are not 
their equal in power, whilst in the porcelains of the eighteenth 
century the colours, in spite of their wide range, lack the fulness 
and depth characteristic of Ming. The blue-and-white Ming 
porcelains were at one time little esteemed, being regarded as 
inferior forerunners of the brilliant hawthorn jars and similar 
triumphs of the reign of K’ang Hsi. It is now recognized that 
they by far outstrip the K’ang Hsi wares in vitality of 
draughtsmanship, whilst in the lasting satisfaction to be 
derived from the various shades of cobalt pigment employed 
they are at least their equals. These critical questions can 
well be studied in the volume before us, which is likely to 
appeal to the layman by the sheer attractiveness of the picces 
depicted as much as any of its predecessors ; the specialist 
will find in it the latest results of Mr. Hobson’s invaluable 
researches, 

THE INDECISIVENESS OF MODERN WAR. By J. 
Holland Rose. (G. Bell and 10s. Gd.)—Professor 
Holland Rose opens his new volume of historical essays with 
two challenging papers on the indec isiveness of modern war, 
whether by sea or by land. It may be objected to his thesis 
that the late war indecisive, Germany 


Sons. 


was not since was 


unquestionably defeated in her attermpt to dominate Hurope. 
But the advocates of the super-Dreadnought and those who 
believe 
Professor 


of heavy guns will find 
The climax of 


in armed nations with masses 


Holland Rese a severe critic. 
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scientific warfare proves, in practice, to be a reductio ad 
absurdum.” He protests against the idea that the civil 
populations are to be attacked in future wars. Yet will not 
that dreadful prospect tend to make democracy less bellicose 
than it often fs ? Other notable things in a very interesting 
book are an essay on “ Napoleon and Sea Power” and an 
account of successive “ Plans of Invasion of the British Isles ” 
from the days of Henry VIII. The author, like many other 
people, is at a loss to understand why the War Office feared 


the landing of a German army during the late war. Nothing 
was less likely. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: THE FIRST CIVILIZED 


AMERICAN. By Phillips Russell. (Ernest Benn. 25s.)— 
Benjamin Franklin was a great man in whom both America 
and England may take pride, and there was plenty of room for 
a new biography of him. Mr. Russell has succeeded up to a 

int. He would have done better if he had not described his 
—_ as “ a study in the light of the new psychology,” and if 
he were not always taking the offensive against the old-fashioned 
biographers, of the edifying type, who tried to represent 
Franklin and other Fathers of the Republic as so many plaster 
saints. To English readers who do not know the American 
books that have exasperated Mr. Russell, his vehemence will 
appear surprising and rather tiresome. Yet Franklin’s career 
is so interesting in itself that not even a biographer’s vagaries 
can spoil it. He had his share of human weakness, of course, 
but he was certainly one of the wisest and best men of his 
time, and the services which he rendered to America as her 
representative in France during the revolution were 
immense. Mr. Russell quotes freely from Poor Richard's 
Almanac, in which *“* was founded the great American Philo- 
sophy of Get-on”; but it is hard on Franklin to debit him 
with all the excesses of American materialism. The book is 
uncommonly well illustrated with portraits. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF FRANCE. By T. Francis 
Bumpus. (Werner Laurie. 31s. 6d.)—This is the reissue in one 
volume, revised and edited by Mrs. E. M. Lang, of the late 
Mr. Bumpus’s original two-volume edition. This issue has 
eight illustrations in colour and ninety half-tone plates ; 
but it has a novel and tragic feature in the appendices which 
describe the damage done during the War and the progress 
of restoration. It is unnecessary to criticize or describe a 
work so well established in popular favour ; but for those not 
familiar with it one may say that it gives an ultra detailed 
account of the architectural composition in each case, which 
is instructive but diflicult to follow without the building 
before you; and there is no literary gift in the description. 
For instance, this concerning Le Mans :— 

‘** In the clerestory here we see uncusped lancets diminishing in 
height and number with their enclosing arches. They are com- 
pletely filled with glass of the most recherché description.” 


The closing sentence is almost comic ; there may be something 
in other cathedrals to rival those blues and purples of the 
thirteenth century, set in that marvellous intricate framework 
of stone; but nothing can exceed the intoxication of their 
beauty. Yet it left Mr. Bumpus quite sober. 


PLUTARCH’S MORALIA. Translated by F. C. Babbit. 
Loeb Classical Library. (Heinemann.  10s.)—Plutarch, 
especially when, as in this little volume, he is most readably 
translated, is one of the best of bedside companions. In 
the Moralia he rambles agreeably on with touches of wit and 
keen observation, and an endless fund of amusing and 
illuminating stories. He does not go very deeply into any- 
thing, or rouse the mind with startling profundities, but his 
** Education of Children,” and the essay on “ How to tell 
a Flatterer,” are little masterpieces of shrewd sense and 
pagan urbanity. The Moralia has not, of course, the value of 
his Lives which teem with irreplaceable information 
about the giants of the Great Age of Athens, but it is a classic 
in the sense that no other author, outside the master-minds 
of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c., so well puts us in touch 
with those who “ever moved delicately through most 
pellucid air.” He is not the rose, but his mind was soaked 
in its authentic fragrance. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SIXTY YEARS. By Allan Fea. 
(Richards. 12s. 6d.)—These ** scrappy memoirs ” of what the 
author calls a “ reminiseental recorder ” contain a quantity of 
kindly gossip about mid-Victorian London during the era of 
“the * knife-board ’ buses (thickly lined with straw inside, 
with a sort of night-light hung within the door)” ; quantities 
of antiquarian lore, as becomes the author of Secret Chambers 
and Hiding Places ; some anecdotes of the painter, Seymour 
Lucas, and the eccentric veteran soldier, Lord Strathnairn ; 
and, alas! much triviality. As thus: ‘* becoming the proud 
possessor of a silver watch at the age of eleven’ was to the 
author an “ outstanding * event. Doubtless ; but is it worth 
recording ? To the fast dwindling band of mid-Victorians the 
volume may recall some fond memories. 
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Insurance 
THE NATURE OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


From one point of view I sometimes regret that peopl 
know what little they do know, about the nature of if, 
assurance, and the advantages it confers. They thigg 
they understand it, and to an extent, familiarity breed, 
indifference, although as a matter of fact very few peo 
have any idea of the possibilities of the system. 

If it could come to us as an entirely new idea, and with 
its principles and practice as fully developed as they 
it would strike the imagination as one of the most wonde. 
ful things ever invented, and everybody would be eage 
to share in the advantages which it offers. As things a, 
few people are eager to learn what life assurance can dp 
for them, while the majority are apt to regard the repr. 
sentatives of insurance companies as people to be avoided, 
instead of recognizing that these who persuade others ty 
assure are real benefactors. 

One reason for the greatness of life assurance is that 
it is a manifestation of natural law in social life. By 
leaving the time of death unknown, Nature puts us al 
into a position of uncertainty, and this commonly has the 
effect of making the financial future of those dependent 
upon us precarious in the extreme. Nature, however, 
generally provides the antidotes to her own banes for 
those who are sensible enough to discover them. She 
exposes animals to attacks from enemies, and then pro 
vides protective colouring, and the dock-leaf is commonly 
found near the nettle. 

Nature’s method for dealing with the financial conse 
quences of the uncertain duration of life is the law of 
average. The duration of life for individuals is uncertain 
in the extreme, but for large numbers of people th 
average duration is singularly uniform. This makes 
it possible to substitute certainty for uncertainty, at least 
so far as finance is concerned. 

There is a further consideration. Man is the most 
social of all the species. He cannot procure a loaf of 
bread or a newspaper without utilizing the services of a 
surprisingly large number of other people. Hence man, 
more than any other animal, depends upon co-operation 
for prosperity, and even for continued existence. Insurance 
in general, and life assurance in particular, involve co 
operation in the fairest and most complete way. A life 
oflice is merely the machinery by means of which the 
policy holders co-operate on equitable terms for ther 
mutual benefit. A species that is pre-eminently social 
and co-operative naturally flourishes best individually 
and collectively, by taking advantage of the efficient 
co-operation which life assurance provides. 

A man who abstains from fire insurance as ordinarily 
understood is not really uninsured. The risk of fire 
exists, and he decides that he will carry the risk himself. 
This in fact is equivalent to insuring in an insignificant 
office that has only one policy holder, and which, in the 
very nature of things, cannot experience the benefit of the 
law of average. 

With modifications the same is true of people who do 
not take life assurance when they have others dependent 
upon them. Premature death may terminate an income, 
but life assurance most effectually continues an income, al 
least to the extent provided by the life assurance that has 
been taken out. 

The late Mr. W. T. Stead once told me in his impetuous 
way that life assurance was a method of gambling rathet 
better than the Stock Exchange, but worse than the Turf. 
I objected that gambling was a process of exchanging 4 
certainty for an uncertainty, and was therefore foolish. 
Betting, I urged, was a method by which we could ex 
change an uncertainty for a certainty which is gambling, 
or, by hedging, could exchange a certainty for an uncer 
tainty which is anti-gambling. By making the happening 
of fires or the time of death uncertain, Nature puts us @ 
in the position of gamblers, and insurance is a process of 
betting that enables us to escape the risk, and substitute 


certainty for uncertainty. Witu1Am ScHOOLING. 
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LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED. 





HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3. 


(31st December, 1926.) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND - ~- 10,000,000 
DEPOSITS, &. - - 347,653,458 
ADVANCES, &. - - 194,757,519 




















The Bank has over 1,700 Offices in England 
and Wales, and several in India and 
Burmah. 








The Bank also has Agents and Correspondents through- 
out the British Empire and in all parts of the World, 
and is closely associated with the following Banks : 


The National Bank of Scotland Limited. 
Bank of London & South America Limited, 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited. 
Bank of British West Africa, Limited. 

The British Italian Banking Corporation, Limited. 





























1,180 
Offices. 


Agents 
Everywhere. 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LiMiTED 


Paid-up Capital - - - £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - - £9,479,416 
Deposits, &c. (December, 1926) £260,126,125 


HEAD OFFICE: 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


BANKING, both HOME and OVERSEAS. 





Savings Department : 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 


Bank of British West Africa Limited, Lloyds & National Provincial Fo-eizn Bank Ltd 
P.&O. Banking Go:poration Limited. The British Italian Banking Corporation Limited. 




















ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the 
British Commonwealth. 
LEADING CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 
THE NEW PROBLEM OF AFRICA. 
A PICTURE OF CHINA. 
FASCIST RULE AFTER FIVE YEARS. 
THE PRESIDENT AND HIS PARTY. 
THE ECONOMIC FUTURE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
INDIA: POLITICAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL. 
GREAT BRITAIN: THE BUDGET AND THE TRADE 
UNIONS BILL. 
Also Articles from Ireland, Canada, Australia, South 
Africa, and New Zealand. 
Price 5/- per copy, or 20/- per annum, 


United States & Canada $5 p.a., India Rs.15 p.a., 
unless it is preferred to pay in sterling. Post free. 











To be obtained through all Booksellers, Railway Bookstails, and at 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


{Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 

West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid up Capital ; = ds ae cma ... £4,000,000 
Reserve Fund cai a. Res —_ po «. £3,810,000 
Reserye Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ...  £4,000,000 


tters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 





A GENUINE 
OLD STYLE 
TOBACCO. 


HOSE who state 

that, to-day, tobacco 
cannot be obtained of the 
quality of 20 or 30 years 
ago should smoke FOUR 
SQUARE Matured Vir- 
ginia. It has that genuine pir. si 

Sa ft . s. 24d. PER OZ. 

old style quality, is air- oe of dificulty in ot 
cured, sun-dried pure Vir- taining lo uly, write direct } 
+ . to manufacturers, enclosing i 
ginia leaf, matured in the money for quantity required. | 
wood and cut from the This ‘wil be sent Post Free. 
cake. addres “of 3 “ur T bean nist. : 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON, LTD., Tobacco Manfrs., PAISLEY. 


EST 1809 


SILYV 


























STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
JUNE 6th, 7th and 8th. THOMAS MEIGHAN and RENEE 
ADOREE in ‘* TIN GODS," from the famous play; ANITA 
STEWART and Edmund Burns in **‘ THE LODGE IN THE 
WILDERNESS,” &c. 

JUNE 9th, 10th and 11th, MONTE BLUE in ‘** ACROSS THE 
PACIFIC "’’; JACK HOLT and RAYMOND HATTON in Zane 
Grey’s romance, ** FORLORN RIVER." 


























A BDULIA CIGARETTES 


TURKISH EGYPTIAN & VIRGINIA 
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New S.P.C.K. Books 


EUSEBIUS. 


tishop of Cxsarea. The Ecclesiastical History and the Martyrs of 
Palestine. Translated with Introduction and Notes by_ HUGH 
JACKSON LAWLOR, D.D., Litt.D., and JOHN ERNEST LEONARD 
OULTON, B.D. Volume 1. Translation. 10s. 6d. net. 

[4 new edition of Euscbius is an event in the theological world.] 


THF. JEW AND CHRISTIANITY. 
Some Phases, Ancient and Modern, of the Jewish attitude towards 
Christianity. By HERBERT DANBY, D.D. Paper cover. 2s, net. 
Cloth 3s. 6d, 7 
= » Danny is well-known as an expert on this subject, and the trans- 
tor of Kuausner’s famous book on Jesus of Nazareth.) 


THE CONVERSION OF THE ENGLISH. 
By the Rev. H. CURTOIS. With many Hlustrations. 6s. net. 
[The deathless story of the conversion of the English race is here 
told in simple but scholarly fashion from the pages of the Venerable 
Bede.} 

LECTURES IN HYDE PARK. SERIES Il. 


If We Believe in God. Five Lectures by CLEMENT F. ROGERS, 


M.A. 2s, 6d._net. 

. +) a } 
[Proressor Rocers is building up a very valuable Library of 
apolouctics.] 


OUR HOLY AND OUR BEAUTIFUL HOUSE. 
York Minster Historical Addresses. Uy the Rev. CHANCELLOR 
G. AUSTEN, Canon Residentiary. With Introductory Note by the 
LORD ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, | 5s, net. 


THE TESTAMENT OF ABRAHAM. 
Translated from the Greek text, with Introduction and Notes by 
G. H. BOX, M.A., D.D. With an Appendix containing a translation 
from the Coptic version of the Testaments of Isaac and Jacob. By 
S. GASELEE, M.A. (Translations of Early Documents.) 6s. net. 
[The yreat series of translations edited by Drs. OvsterLey and Box 
ts concluded by this learned book. Complete list post free.] 


ANTE-NICENE EXEGESIS OF THE GOSPELS. 
Vol. Ill. 


By HAROLD SMITH, D.D. (Translations of Christian Literature.) 
7 lL. net. 


THE ODES OF SOLOMON. 
A selection rendered into English verse. By S. P. T. PRIDEAUX, D.D. 
6d. net. 


CHRISTIANITY AND INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS. | ( 


New Edition. With a Preface by the Rt. Rev. EDWARD S, TALBOT, } 


).D., formerly Bishop of Winchester. Paper cover, 2s. Duxeen 
beard . 2s. od, net. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
And of all Beoksellers. Lists post free. 
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Castrol 
Motor Oil 


ts used by all who achieve outstanding feats 
of speed, reliability and endurance 


The unique lubricating properties which dictate this 
unanimous choice will enable your engine to give of 
its best. With quality irreproachable, proved irre- 
futably, there is no wonder that Wakefield CASTROL 
is recommended by over 200 Motor Manufacturers, 


Although an Aristocrat, Wakefield CASTROL will 
mix with other brands of oil, but naturally 100% 
CASTROL gives best results. For economy order a 
drum (sent carriage paid to your door) or on the 
road buy from the Wakefield Branded Cabinets at our 
recommended price of 1/6 for a quart of CASTROL 
“CW” or “AA” or 1/10 for CASTROL “XL” 


The quality of the lubricant you use can 
make or mar the running of your car. 
Make sure of satisfaction, therefor> by 


insisting on— 
——. WAH EF FIFILD 














C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO., LTD 


Ab Brink Fam Sortisletaw» Mitep Ladrantion 
Wakalicld House, Cheapside, Loadon, E.C.2, 
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Get new pleasure from 
this entirely new Blend 


Your tobacconist now stocks 


nays 
POLO 
= Pure Virginia 
Cigarettes 


Plain 


or 
Cork-Tipped 






Alse in hand- 
some Boxes of 
5 ) 
ECM/MELLOW 50 end 100 
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HLSERELRARERSRRBHBY 


“It is a wonderful job! 
It has run faultlessly ”"— THUS writes 





a Purfleet owner of a 10 h.p. SWIFT, whose testimony 
is similar to that of numerous other owners, Read what 
he has to say about the SWIFT:— 
3rd May, 1927 
Just a line to express my appreciation of the 
10 hp. Swift. It is a wondrrful job... It has 
run faultlessly. .. The climbing powers of the 
Swift are amazing. I heard a man y the other 
day...“ The Swift have got a good thing.” [ 
agrecd!—H. H. S. 








55 m.p.h. on top, 35 m.p.h. on second, and 35-40 m.p.g.— 
that’s what the 10 h.p. Swift will do. It’s a regular 
glutton for hills. Four doors to the four-seater and 
saloon, and two doors to the two-three seater. Send 
for catalogue and name of nearest Swift Agent. Have 
~" — run and satisfy yourself that the Swift is all we 
claim, 





14/40b.p 
Oper 

Tourers 
from 


£295 


14/40hp 
Coach- 
built 
Saloon 


£425 
Manufacturers 
SWIFT OF COVENTRY LTD., COVENTRY. 


London Showrooms: 133-5 LONG ACRE, W.C.2 


(1 minute from Leicester Square). 
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Finance—Public and Private 
An Unsettled Outlook 


Durinc the past week the attractions of Epsom and the 
Whitsuntide holidays may very well have accounted 
for much of the stagnation noticeable in Stock Exchange 
business. Moreover, the market for high-class invest- 
ment securities has also been affected by the steady 
stream of fresh issues of capital making large demands 
upon investment resources. The decline even in invest- 
ment stocks has not indeed been very serious, but there 
has been a decided halt in business, and I think that 
the halt and the more subdued tone must be attributed 
to influences of a less ephemeral character. 
SomE CLoups. 

A few weeks ago the main discernible factors in the 
situation could have been summarized very simply. As 
regards the monetary outlook the indications favoured a 
reduction ere long in the Bank Rate to 4} per cent., the 
technical position of the Stock Markets was generally 
sound, while as regards international polities, conditions 
were as normal as they have been at any time since the 
War, so that, speaking generally, the financial barometer, 
while not standing, perhaps, at “* very dry,” was, on the 
whole, indicative of ‘“‘ fair weather.” Within the last 
few weeks, however, there have been developments which 
may or may not have a considerable effect upon the 
financial situation here, and to some of these I will make 
a brief reference. 

In one respect, namely, the technical position of 
markets, there has prebably not been very much change 
from a few weeks ago. Confident expectations in some 
quarters of an early reduction in the Bank Rate to 4 per 
cent. may have led to an increase in speculative dealings 
in British Funds and kindred securities, but, even so, I 
should imagine that disappointment has now led to the 
liquidation of most of these positions. And while in a few 
of the speculative counters in the industrial section 
commitments have been fairly extensive, I do not think 
that on the whole the technical position of markets is 
other than sound. Nor is the City unduly perturbed 
by the break with Russia or the Egyptian incident, 
though both developments were unlooked for. 


FreNcH Gotp PURCHASES. 

Developments in the monetary situation have, however, 
been of a somewhat remarkable character. I referred 
last week to the mysterious purchases of gold and indicated 
that the key to the general financial situation at home 
was probably to be found in international rather than in 
local finance. Before the Spectator appeared in_ print 
came the official announcement by the Bank of England 
to the effect that the large purchases of bar gold had been 
on account of the Bank of France and were probably 
to be connected with the monetary programme now 
in course of execution in France. I do not propose to 
labour the point or enter at all deeply into the 
complexities connected with this financial.“ programme,” 
but there are one or two aspects of the situation in France 
which, because of their influence on the situation here. 
should, I think, be more generally recognized. Because, 
however, I want to express a difficult and complex 
situation in a few simple words, it must be understood 
that what follows is both crude and incomplete. 

VAGARIES THE Franc. 

When, a year ago, lack of confidence caused a flight 
from the frane and a fall to 250 to the £, the situation 
was not difficult even for the man in the street to com- 
prehend. What is more difficult, however, for the 
uninitiated and uninstructed to comprehend is the fact 
that the French authorities are now as anxious to prevent 
an undue rise in the frane as a year ago they were to 
prevent a further slump. The recovery which has 
taken place in the frane can be attributed, in the first 
place, to greater confidence inspired by the Poincaré 
Ministry, in the second place, to the consequent recall 
of their capital, by French nationals. who, had bought 


OF 


foreign currency, and, in the third place—and this is 
really the important point—to a world-wide feeling that 
that the frane was undervalued, this feeling prompting 
steady and large purchases of French currency. a 


Frencn Foreign BALaNCEs. 


Ever since last autumn the Bank of France has had the 
entire handling and control of the purchases and sales of 
French and foreign currencies.” Under an ingeniously 
devised system it has been able to supply francs to an 
unlimited amount to all purchasers, thus keeping the 
rate artificially steady at 124, and in connexion with that 
operation it has acquired a colossal amount in foreign 
currencies. In other words, not only is France in the 


peculiar position of possessing extraordinarily large 
balances at two leading monetary centres, thereby 


affecting the monetary policy of those countries, but at 
present it seems to be part of the policy of the French 
authorities to produce stringent conditions abroad. 
It will be seen, therefore, that we have here an abnormal 
position, connected not with any ordinary question 
of trade balances, but with international dealings — it 
might almost be said international gamblings—in the 
currency of a particular country, complicated by the fact 
that the country in question is apparently resolved that 
its currency shall not be allowed to feel the effects of these 
purchases, 
Our Own Ponicy. 

By way of contrast, however, it may be pointed out 
that during the post-War period this country has not 
been without its own embarrassments arising out of a 
depreciated exchange and heavy' external obligations. 
But our own policy may be said to have been based on a 
desire to discharge to the full our obligations to creditors 
whether external or internal in the spirit and letter, 
and to that end we imposed heavy taxation, balanced our 
Budget, and, in fact, conducted our finances generally 
along lines which were based on a desire for the 
restoration of sound conditions throughout the world. 
In France an inflationary policy was persisted in for a 
great length of time, to the serious inconvenience of sur- 
rounding countries, and to-day these same countries are 
experiencing further inconvenience through the apparent 
unwillingness of France either to let the frane take its 
natural course or to stabilize it at a fixed level. 

W. 


ARTHUR Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


Markets REACT. 
For the first time for some while investment securities have 
suffered a fairly general set-back, and the main explanation 
is to be found in the unexpected developments in the monetary 
situation, referred to in the article above. Expectations of a 
lower Bank Rate had led to a good deal of laying in of stock 
by speculative investors, and realizations have been respon- 
sible for the reaction. Not only, however, has the set-back 
been of a moderate character, having regard to the pro- 
longed advance, but most of the speculative markets have 
been comparatively little affected, though English Railways 
have drooped. Moreover, while the large gold withdrawals 
which have taken place may well explain the present stringency 
in the Money Market and the need for firm rates, L do not 
think that the situation is necessarily indicative of a changed 
view with regard to the outlook for investment stocks 
generally. 

* * * * 


Receipts IN Litu or CHEQUES. 


Quite a stir has been created in banking circles during the 
past week by the announcement by the Midland Bank of a 
plan for escaping the irksome twopenny stamp in the case of 
small cheques. Customers of the Midland Bank can now 
obtain, free of charge, a book of ** Receipts’ containing a 
number of forms which, being available only for the payment 
of sums under £2, do not require to be stamped. The forms are 
a little smaller than an ordinary cheque, though similar in 
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appearance, and they bear upon their face the wording, 
* Received of Midland Bank Limited........ wee Branch, 
the sum Of ...........:e:sseeeeeeeeee” ANd provide space for the date, 
the amount in words and in figures, and the customer's sig- 
nature. This * Receipt can then be presented for payment 
in cash at the branch on which it is drawn, or it can be given 
in payment of a debt. The idea strikes me as one which 
contains within it both advantages and disadvantages, 
though, admittedly, the advantages are mainly on the side of 
the public, for, if the system catches on, it is clear that the 
general public must gain at the expense of the Exchequer. 
Moreover, although each ** Receipt” is limited to an amount 
under £2, a tradesman’s debt of £3 10s. could presumably be 
met quite easily by forwarding two signed * Receipts” for 
£1 15s. 





* * *: * 


Pros AND Cons. 

The Midland Bank expressly state that the plan has been 
submitted to the Board of Inland Revenue and that no 
objection whatever to it has been raised. I think, therefore, 
that the question of whether these ‘ Receipts”? become 
extensively used must, in the main, depend upon two things. 
The first is whether full ** clearing ”’ facilities will be afforded 
«a matter upon which bankers themselves will have to decide 

and the other is whether the ** Receipts *’ can pass through 
third parties without finally having to be stamped under 
section 34 of the Stamp Act. That, of course, is a matter 
which concerns the Inland Revenue Authorities, while as 
regards the decision reached by the Clearing House, there will 
probably be a disposition to consider the much greater amount 
of detail work likely to be involved by the extensive use of the 
very small ** Receipts” in lieu of the cheque. Two points which 
may be urged in favour of the scheme are that it might con- 
ceivably popularize the opening of banking accounts by 
people of humble means, thereby encouraging thrift, while 
extensive use of the “ Receipts’ should also tend to a 
reduction in the number of currency notes in circulation. 


+ * x * 
Forestan LAND. 


Not the least interesting feature of the recent annual 
meeting of the Forestal Land, Timber and Railways Company 
was the account given by one of the members of the Board, 
Mr. HL. A. Reinecke, of a recent visit to the company’s properties 
in Argentina. It was of a most favourable character and it 
was emphasized later by the Chairman, Baron Emile d Erianger, 
who referred to the recovery in the business since the beginning 
of the current year, while he was able to speak with some 
optimism concerning the outlook for the current year. 


* te a * 


EMPLOYEES AS STOCKHOLDERS. 

T am glad to note the steady growth in the co-partnership 
movement in our big industrial concerns. The Southern 
Railway has not only just recently been inviting participations 
from its staff in the issue of 5 per cent. guaranteed Preference 
Stock, but special facilities were given whereby the amount 
applied for can be contributed through small weekly payments 
deducted from weekly wages. The issue as a whole has been 
well covered and it will be very interesting to see what measure 
of response is given by the staff. Meanwhile, the London 
Midland and Scottish Railway emphasize the success which 
has attended similar efforts on the part of the Board to 
interest the staff in the stocks of the Company. In the 
case, for example, of the recent issue of 5 per cent. 
Debenture Stock of the L.M. & S. Railway which was 
80 heavily oversubscribed, it appears that nearly £200,000 
was taken up by 1,600 applicants from the staff, these appli- 
cants including 150 engine-drivers and firemen, 109 signalmen, 
158 artisans, 317 controllers, foremen, guards, and porters, 
the balance being represented by station-masters and clerks. 
I am quite sure that the more fully, extensively, and intelli- 
gently the co-partnership idea is carried out, the less we shall 
have to fear, [ will not say from strikes altogether, but from 
Strikes of the unintelligent and lawless type. 


* * * * 
A Roya Br-Cenrenary. 

Even in the banking world bi-centenaries are not everyday 
occurrences and the Management of the Royal Bank of 
Scotland has been the recipient of many congratulations 
upon the fact that last Tuesday it attained its 200th birthday. 
There are probably few banks richer in historical associations 
than the Royal Bank of Scotland. Founded under Royal 
Charters, it has the proud position of being the oldest customer 
on the books of the Bank of England. It is the largest bank 


north of the Tweed, and its position here is exceptionally 
strong, for in addition to its important oflice in Bishopsgate 
its alliance a few years ago with Drummonds must have 
greatly increased the bank’s business connexions with the 
West End of London, mW 


K. 
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A Library List 


Economics AND History :—The New Colonial Policy, By 
Helmer Key. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.)——The Economic Histo 
of Rossendale.” By G. H. Tupling. (Longmans, Green 





21s.)——Statecraft. By William Sanderson. (Methuey 
7s. 6d.)——The Colonization of New Zealand. By J, ¢ 
Marais. (Oxford University Press. 15s.)———A History 


of the Ancient World. Vol. If. Rome. 
zeff. Translated by J. D. Duff. 
Press. 21s.) 

MISCELLANEOUS :—The Ideas of the Fall and of Original Sip 
By N. P. Williams. (Longmans, Green. 21s.) The 
Book of the Sea. By T. C. Bridges. (Harrap. 7s, 6d.) 
——Costume and Fashion, 1066-1485. Vol. Il. Ry 
Herbert Norris. (Dent. 31s. 6d.) Poems (1914-199) 
By Robert Graves. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) The Cyder 
Feast and Other Poems. By Sacheverell Sitwell. (Duc. 


By W. Rostoy,. 
(Oxford University 


worth. 7s. 6d.) 
Brocrareny :—The Diary of Henry Teonge. Edited by G. 5, 
Manwaring. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) Reminiscences by 


an Ex-Detective, By Francis Carlin. (Hutchinson, 1s) 
Memorabitia. By Isabelle de Steiger. (Rider. 215, 
The Interpreter Geddes. By Amelia Defries. (Rout. 


ledge. 10s. Gd.) 

Trave. :—In Search of England. By H. V. Morton, 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d.) Florence. By Camille Mauclair, 
Translated by Cicely Binyon. (Methuen. 10s. 6d) 

Novets :—The Flaming Flower. By KEstrith Mansfield, 


(Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) 
By M. P. Shiel. (Richards Press. 
of Antaeus. By Gerard Hopkins. 


This Week in London 


LECTURES. 
THe MystTICIsSM OF THE West 


How the Old Woman Got Hong. 
7s. Gd.) 1 Friend 
(Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuesday, June 7th, at 5.30 p.m. 
COMPARED WITH THE MystTIcisM OF THE Kast. By Professor Dr, 
Rudolf Otto. At King’s College, Strand. Also at 8.15 p.m. Moprpy 
CatNESE DeveLopmMEeNT. By Lady Hosie. At the Pioneer Club, 
12 Cavendish Place, W. 1. 

Friday, June 10th, at 9.0 p.m. THe Excavations at Ur. B 
Mr. C. Leonard Woolley. At the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
21 Albemarle Street, W. 1. 





COMPANY MEETING. 


THE FORESTAL LAND, TIMBER, AND 
RAILWAYS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
BARON EMILE B. D’ERLANGER’S SPEECH. 

The twenty-first ordinary general meeting of this company was held 
on May 27th in London. Baron Emile B. D’ Erlanger (the Chairman 
said that the results for the last year had to a certain extent been 
disappointing, the events of the year under review had in many 
respects upset their calculations. Smaller quantities of extract 
had been sold owing to the dislocation of trade and the coal strike, 
which by curtailing outward freights from England resulted in 
higher freights from the Argentine which cut into their margin 
of profit. That under such circumstances they should be 
able to maintain last year’s divideud was in itself satisfactory. 
Dealing with the accounts the Chairman said that last year they 
showed a trading profit of £853,000, but this included the adjustment 
of sundry reserves amounting to £130,000. This year the trading 
profit was £666,000, so that on intrinsic merits it was £57,000 
lower than last year. In January, 1926, the Directors paid 2} per 
cent. on the ordinary capital, and they now proposed to pay 4 
final dividend of 5 per cent., leaving £200,670 to be carried forward 
Turning to the United States, in view of the difficulties which the 
company had experienced in Europe with liquefving factories, 
and fearing that the same conditions might sooner or later obtain 
in other parts of the world, added to other weighty considerations, 
the Directors had taken advantage of an offer by Mr. Ely to buy the 
company’s New York business at a substantial profit to themselves, 
and on easy terms of payment bearing interest. Further they had 
made an agreement with Mr. Ely’s company for the sale to it of the 
Forestal Company's produce on terms considered satisfactory 
to both parties. The profit made on the sale of the New York 
assets, not being a realised cash profit, had been added to the reserve 














account. The Renner Company, which for past years had been 8 
source of constant worry and of heavy losses which had to be written 
off, had not resumed manufacture, and negotiations were on foot 
which would, he hoped, in time result in its being liquidated without 
further loss being incurred. The Calder and Mersey Extract 
Company was passing through a stage of reorganization of the 
factory which he hoped would result in a reduction of the cost ot 
manufacture, thus increasing its earning capacity. 

Mr. H. A. Reinecke (Managing Director) then gave his impressions 
of his recent visit to the Argentine, and referred to the efficiency 
of the organization there. He added that without the spirit ot 
loyalty and goodwill towards the company which pervaded every 
branch of its activities, it would be difficult if not impossible te 
cope with the many problems which arose in an administration 
which covered an area approximating to 3,000,000 acres of land: 
He had returned to this country full of hope and of confidence 
in the future of their industry. 

The report was unanimously adopted, 
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ESTD. 1744, 
34-35 New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION 


Each Sale coi at one o'clock precisely. 

The Library formed by the lat Thomas Wright Dewar 
Esq., of Heather Bank, Hindhead old by Order of his 
Executors). 

Printed Books. 

Valuable Printed Books, 
graph Letters, ct comprising the 
Hon. Lord Leigh and of Lt.-Col. 


nmencing 


June 13th 


June 20th—22nd 
a7th—29th Illuminated Manuscripts, Auto- 

dune 

property of the Rt. 


E. G. Troyte-Bullock, 


C.M.G., including Lit« returé of the xvii and xviii centuries 
presentation copics of works by “ Lewis Carroll,” ete. 
Illustrated catalogues (6 plates) 3/-. 
Sales on view at least two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
Printed lists of prices and buyers’ names may be purchased after cac h 
sale. Particulars on application 


Messrs. SOTHEBY & CO. | 











Story & Co., 








“Colour in all its splendour”’ for 


Curtains and Carpets 


just those colourings for your rooms which most appeal to you. 
Cretonnes from 2/6 per yard. 


STORY’S 


49-53, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 
Ltd. 


as exhibit ed in Story’s Showrooms provides the opportunity to choose 
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A REVELATION 
IN RELAXATION 


MOTORWAYS 


SEE 
France, Italy, Spain, Switzerland, | Our descriptive and fully  illus- 
Austria, Germany, Holland, Bel trated 30-page booklet tells you 
gium, Devon, The Scottish High how the utmost comfort and 
lolly ond the a lish lake luxury is obtained by travelling 
S« € £ 


Motorways. 





“FROM AN ARMCHAIR” 
MOTORWAYS, LTD., 


for brochure J. 


S.W. 1. 


Write 


23 J Haymarket, 
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BOILERS 


AND BEESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 


Will thoroughly warm your house and save 
half the fuel as compared with open fires. 


————__ — ~—.. Every room will be 
comfortably heated at 
a cost of 2d. per 
day, or approximately 


10lbs. of fuel. 


Burns slowly through 
the night without 
attention. 








All Heating Engineers 
supply and fix. 





Can easily be stoked by a lady. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET: 
THE BEESTON BOILER CO., Lid., 
BEESTON, NOTTS. 























| 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 


PLANT AUTOGRAPHS AND 
THEIR REVELATIONS 


By SIR JAGADIS CHUNDER BOSE, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 
With Portrait of the Author and numerous Illustrations. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


WIT AND WISDOM OF DEAN INGE 
Selected and arranged by SIR JAMES MARCHANT 
With an introduction by the Very Rev. W. R. INGI 
St. Paul's. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

The book is divided into six parts, under the headir 
(1) Religion; (2) The Eternal Values; (3) Sociology; 
(4) Literature; (5) England; (6) Reflections. 


ESSAYS IN CHRISTIAN POLITICS 
AND KINDRED SUBJECTS 


Rev. WILLIAM TEMPLE, D.Litt., Bishop of 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 








LL.D. 
Dean of 


igs of 





By the Rt. 
Manchester. 


THE IDEAS OF THE FALL 

AND OF ORIGINAL 
A Historical and Critical Study. 
The Bampton Lectures for 1924. 


By the Rev. N. P. WILLIAMS, D.D., I 
Oxford. 8vo. 2Is. net. 


A QUAKER SAINT OF CORNWALL 


Loveday Hambly and her Guests. 
By L. VIOLEfF HODGKIN (Mrs. John Holdsworth). 
Illustrations in Colour by Mrs. CAYLEY ROBINSON, and in 
Black and White by E. W. OLDHAM. 68vo 10s. 6d. net 


THE SERVANT OF ALL 
Pages from the Family, Social, and Political Life of my 
Father, the Right Hon. James Wilson, M.P., during 


Twenty Years of the Mid-Victorian Era. 
By EMILIE Il. BARRINGTON (Mrs. Russell Barr 
wo Volumes With 8vo 28s. net 





SIN 


ellow of Exeter College 








Illustrations 


ENGLISH FARMING. PAST AND PRES ENT 
Se Hon. LORD ERNLE 8 


DRIFTWOOD 


Being Papers on Old-Time American Fowns and Some 


Old People. 
By WALTER GASTON 


EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY, 1789-1914 


and H. W. V. TEMPERLEY, M.A 


6 of which are in colour 








Crown 8vo If et 


SOT LI 








By A. J. GRANT, M.A., 
O.B.E. With 12 Maps, 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 





Contributions to International Law and Diplomacy. 
PRIVATE LAW SOURCES AND 
ANALOGIES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


(With Special Reference to International Arbitration.) 
By H. LAUTERPACHT, Dr.Jur., Dr.Sc.(Vienna), LL.D.(Lend.) 
8vo. 25s. net. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER 


A Review of Public Events at Home 
year 1926 
Edited by ‘M. EPSTEIN, 


6d. net yer 


NEW NO} 'E LS” 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF RODERIC FYFE 

By JOHN OXENHAM. 

“Is in this author’s best vein, and must rank among his most 
distinguished work.”—Nottingham Guardian, 


WHIN FELL Bs 


‘ Bright and witty 


THE COUNTERFEITS By MARJORIE 


A delicious book—read Obser: 





and Abroad for the 


M.A., Ph.D. 8vo 30s. net 








- 
és. 





» PAMELA HAMILTON (Erica Oxenhar ) 
a novel with a pt nt oer 
é é ol Courier 


STRACHEY 


AN ALEHOUSE GUEST By JOAN YOUNG 
“An interesting story told with considerable skill.””—Daily Mati 
THE INNER NUMBER By F. CHENHALLS WILLIAM s. 

A sens ational story full of spies, Russian mac atio: nd 
murder trials.’’—Westminster Gacette 
MEARHAM By W. LEONARD BUXTON 
“There is about the whole book a sincere love for the Engli-h 
countryside.”—The Times Literary Suf plement. 
PEARL AND PLAIN By ACEITUNA GRIFFIN. 
. « « a book to read and enjoy.” 


“ A tale of medern society 


Western Mail. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 
39 Paternoster — Row, London, E.C. 4. 
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° My overcoat eaten to 
pieces by moths! [I'll 
use Dymuth in future” 


No moth will come near 
Dymuth except by accident. be 
it does—death. Whatever 

are storing away now—clot 4 
curtains, furs, rugs—store them 
with Dymuth and they will be 


really safe. 


Read about moths and ‘how to get rid 
of them in “The Story of a Great 
Discovery,” free for a postcard. 


DYMUTH LTD 
23 Dymuth House, Matlock, Derbyshire 


YMUT 


KILLS. Maa OTHS 
From all Chemiate 3 Seeds Furnishers 
1s. for 12 tablets 

















THE 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
MOVEMENT 


b 
HAROLD BELLMAN 


(General Manager, The Abbey Road Society) 


with an important Foreword by 


SIR JOSIAH STAMP 


G.B.E., D.Sc. (Econ.). 


oN 


** A most lucid and concise Sketch of the 
development of a Great Social Movement.” 


** An absorbing and authoritative Study of 
the History, Scope and Procedure of 
Building Socicties at home and abroad.” 


Commander Hilton Y oung, M.P., Editor- 
in-Chief of “ The Financial News,” in 
* The Building Societies Gazette ” :— 

“* Lucid in expression, accurate in detail, 
not overburdened with statistics, thoughtful 
in idea, moderate in tone, it is the model of 
what such a work should be.” 


Crown 8vo. Cloth Boards. 3/6 net. 








METHUEN & diet wand 36 Essex St., W.C.2. 









































Let pleasure and 
good taste prevail. 


Exclusive tastes in 
tobacco revel in the 
delightful fragrance 
and flavour of GOLD 
BLOCK. 

Here is every essen- 
tial to sheer satisfaction 
and enjoyment. 





Packet 2/8 


GOLD BLOCK :: 


3-1b. Tin 5/4 
FINE VIRGINIA 
CUT PLUG 













& a” a 


The Room of the Children 


This Room, the first of its kind perhaps in the 
Kingdom, has been fitted and appointed with one 
idea, to give pleasure and satisfaction to the children 
who visit it. In addition to the ingenious tables and 
the little comfortable chairs, the low convenient 
shelves, and the delightful frieze, are books in such 
a seiection as can nowhere else be seen. They are 
classified, also; that boys who want adventure stories, 
or historical romances, or tales of the sea, and girls 
who desire school tales, fairy books, or poetry may 
find them in each case close at hand, the best of their 
kind, and in most attractive editions. 


Come to the Room of the Children 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
*"Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By Appointment to His Majesty the Kint 
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New Revised Edition. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls off or Turns Grey, and the Remedies. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “Sealp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Arcata,” “The Hair naa the Nervous System,” 


etc. 
“Everybody should read this ‘ttle book.”—Scotsman. 
“The precepts he lays down for the management, preserva- 
tion, and restoration of the hair are at once simple, lucid, 
and convincing.”—Medical Record. 
Price 6d. from J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W. 1. 


Consultations free. *Phone: Victoria 2215. 
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LONDON 7. ROCKIES 
IN 12 DAYS 


Without the slightest discomfort the 
turmoil of city life can be exchanged 
for the serenity of the Canadian 
Rockies in twelve days by Canadian 
Pacific ocean and rail services. 


REDUCED RATES 


A holiday in Canada is easy to arrange 
if advantage is taken of the reduced 
rates available from May to October 
for independent tours by Canadian 
Pacific. 


A TOUR DE LUXE 


An exclusive personally conducted 
tour is being arranged from Europe to 
the Pacific Coast of Canada and back. 
The party will leave Liverpool July 29 
(Belfast and Glasgow a day later), 
by the Canadian liner * Montclare.”’ 
Cost for ocean and rail travel, hotels, 


meals, sight-seeing and _ gratuities, 
£195 inclusive. Seven weeks — 


12,000 miles. 
For detailed itineraries apply— 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), S.W.1, 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3, LONDON, or local agents 





everywhere. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


SSSI SiS Sis 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 


Be Kalbe EGE SESE SE RT DD BO RIAS 


BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 
8 LINERS. 
SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
Fer Full Particulars Apply to: 
THE ROYAL MAIL & PACIFIC LINES 
4TLANTIC HOUSE, MOORGATE &c: © AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR TREET, S.Wa = 
COREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. - 
4250 AT BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW "YX SOULTNAMPTON 
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AN APPEAL To READERS OF THE 
TO HELP A GOOD CAUSE, WORTHY 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


Are Training over 1,000 Boys and Girls from 
| all parts of the U.K 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Patrons: 
THEIR MAJESTIES a KING & QUEEN. 


Presiden 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
10,000 Boys have entered the Royal Navy and 
Mercantile Marine, Many hundreds have 
emigrated to the British Dominions. 
3,500 Girls have trained for Household duties. 
etc. 
Chairman and Treasurer: 
FRANCIS H, CLAYTON, Esq 
Deputy Cha irman : LORD DARYNGTON. 
Chairman of ‘ P " Committee: 
KOWSON a TT, Esq 
Secretary: F. BRIAN PEL iL Y. 

















SHAFTESBURY AV., LONDON, W.C. 2. 














MESSRS. METHUEN 
ANNOUNCE 
A Competition 
for Detective Stories 


£250 
£150 


In addition to ordinary royalties on the books when 
published. 


First Prize - - 
Second Prize . 


Adjudicators : 


H. C. BAILEY RONALD A. KNOX 
A. A. MILNE 


Messrs. METHUEN have pleasure in announcing that 
they are offering prizes for the best and the next best 
original detective stories submitted to 
May 19th, 1928, the works being the writers’ first 
unpublished efforts in this branch of fiction. Messrs. 
METHUEN have secured the co-operation of the three 
distinguished authors above mentioned as adjudicators. 


Full particulars will be supplied on application to 
METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 
THE LITERATURE OF THE 
ANCIENT EGY Pr IANS 
By ADOLF ERMAN. Translated 1 YLWARD 
. BLACKMAN. 21s. 1 
This work contains tt latio fF all the ry Vv 
produced by the I is during tl hr 
of iheir history. 
NATIONAL CHARACTER and _ the 
Factors in its Formation 
By ERNEST BARKER, M.A., D.Litt., LL.D 
10s. 6d. 1 
In this book Dr. Ernest Barker treats of the material 
spiritual factors governing the form : of I 
character, 
TOWARDS HEALTH 
By J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., LL.D. 
7s. 6d. nci 
A book in which the principles of biology ar 1 to tl 
problems of health. 
THE NEW COLONIAL POLICY 
By HELMER KEY, D.Ph. Translated by E. 
CLASSEN, M.A., Ph.D. 7s. 6d. net 
In this book the author brin up to date the problems inv 
gated in his previous work, “European Vankruptcy 
Emigration,” 
TOWARDS INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY 
By HUGH QUIGLEY. 4s. 6d. net 
A powerful contribution to a subject of ~s nal 


importance, 


MOTOR RAMBLES 
EUROPE 


IN CENTRAL 


By FRANK C. RIMINGTON. Illusti 1. - 186.3 
A vivid description fer lovers of travel of 1! lack For 
Bavaria and Tyrol. 
STATECRAFT 
By WILLIAM SANDERSON. 7s. 6d. 1 
This book sets es rth the purpose of natior life, not 
theory or doctrine, but as an analysis of the 1 ve which ] 


inspired every progressive race. 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.¢ 
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“STANDARD” SUPERSTITIONS. 


May an unlucky month 
for -Weddings. 
T= common superstition that May is an unlucky 





month for weddings is traceable to an old Roman 
belief. In ancient Rome the month of May was 
set apart for the festivals of Bona Dea, and the feasts of 
the dead. Consequently a wedding effected in that 
month was considered as violating the spirit of the month 
and of antagonising the Goddess, thus bringing bad luck. 


Initial cost need 
not deter you. 
Petter-Light plants may be 
Whatever month is selected for the wedding, the best — we gg 
talisman of good luck for the future of the new home Se eeedisk  Panaimone. 
which the bridegroom can bring is a substantial Life they are sold on the 
Policy, and there is no better policy for the purpose than deferred payment plan 


which capitalises your in- 

THE FAMILY PROVISION POLICY OF come, ist the pat 1 
THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


it effects. 
under its new SecurityeSystem. 


Maximum cover ° 


£1,090 costs £17 17 6 per annum 





You undoubtedly appreciate : 
electric light; therefore hesitate no longer, but instal 


ELECTRIGLIGHT NOW? 


Upkeep costs pre. 
sent no difficulty, 
We have testimonials 
showing that users have 
provided themselves with 
a year’s electricity at a 
cost of £5 for fuel and 
lubricating oil. Morcover, 
the plant is so safe and 
simple throughout that it 
never requires skilled and 
costly attention. 


the many qualities of 


Minimum cost ' _ T WwW 
and everything guaranteed and inserted in the Policy. ~) 


for a man of 30. a 
Write for booklet “ ACI” , ype fully this splendid and ¢ 
most up-to-date policy. j F/ 
tne ee COMPANY- LIFE 
LONDON ee DUBLIN 





IO CANNON STREET € ca 1825 59 DAWSON STRFET 
15a PALL MALL sw. 
HEAD OFFICE - 3 GEORCE STREET = PETTERS LIMITED, 
EDINBURGH & 











Enquiries Solicited. 


YEOVIL, ENGLAND 
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PLAYER‘S - 
NOS a 


Virginia Cigarettes 
10 for 8° 20 for 1/4 


50 for 3/3 100 for 6/6 
WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 


(Cork of pure natural growth) 


For the ‘Special Occasions” 


Extra Quality Virginia 


3P 164 








occur every day 
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Free | 
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“TO THE JEW 
FIRST” 


The Jews, of whom there are over 15 millions 
widely dispersed, are reading their own Old 





Testament with a new interest, awakened by 
the happenings of recent years. 


They are also, in their thousands, reading the 
New Testament with open mind and spiritual 
yearning. Its pages will show them the Christ 
more convincingly than any words of men. 


The Jews are inquiring for the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments to an extent 
never before experienced. 





Will you, through the Bible Society, shoulder your 
responsibility and seize your opportunity 2 


The Society needs £450,000 a year. The 
Committee appeal for an increase of 25% in 
contributed income. 





Gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by the Secretaries, 


| THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
| 146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 




































ears 0, 


Writing Efficiency 

For 44 years Waterman's has been recognised as the most 
eficient of all writing instruments. Its outstanding 
superiority has been proved by many millions of writers, 
The SPOON FEED, among other features, is world- 
famous. It solves completely the problem of the auto- 
matic control of ink from barrel to pen —? There 

a 


have been many imitations, but no one has ever dis- 
covered anything to equal it for simplicity and efficiency, 


Watérman’'s 
‘ideal 
FountainPen 


ee the latest model- the 
RIPPLE-RUBBER PEN 


Ripple-Rubber is s Waterman creation. It is of 
Vulcanite, exquisitely marked and coloured in red 
and black. Wherever seen it excites comment by its 
beautiful and attractive colouring. 

Ask your Stationer or Jeweller to show 

you Waterman’s Ripple-Rubber Pens. 
Prices from 21/-. Ripple-Rubber Pencils to match, 
7/6, 10/6, 15/- and upwards. 

**The Pen Book” free from: 
L. G. SLOAN, LTD., The Pon Corner, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 























PLEASE LIFT 


the drab, dull misery 


from the life of 


ONE POOR CHILD 


for a fortnight. Give it unaccustomed 
happiness and good food in a healthy 
environment. All this can be done for a 
waif whose normal existence is hedged 
round by the handicaps of poverty for 
the small sum of One Pound gent to the 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND 


Please send a pound to-day to The Earl of 
Arran (Room 4), 18 Buckingham Street, Strand. 











INSURANCE ? 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE |! 











‘SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF 
LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES | 


2 ns gaa 8. | 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 
DEAR FRIENDS, 


or forty years I have waged war against poverty and 
distress, and in that time many poor Ladies have been helped, 
and some saved from the workhouse, through the administra- 
| tion of the Society. } 

Many of the Ladies are old, sick, and lonely, and, if help 
was stopped, would suffer great privation—in fact, would 
be very near starvation 

Please help me to help them, by sending gifts large or 
small, towards keeping up their monthly pensions, paying 
their doctors’ bills, and assisting with their rent. 











fours truly, 











¥ 
| EDITH SMALLWOOD, Hon. Sec., 
S me } tr __Lancaster House, Malvern. 


mCY DER 


Rare apples from Pastoral Devon's renowned orchards on sunny 
banks of River Dart, near Paignton seashore, and inborn skill 
in the Apple Mills, go to make our Cyders rare, delicious drink. 
TASTE and see how good these Cyders are. Four different 
kinds, including our non-intoxicant “SYDRINA,” are sent 
FREE, if 1/6 is enclosed to cover cost of packing and postage. 
JNO. SYMONS & Co., Ltd., Apple Well, TOTNES, DEVON. 
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Authors, Auditors, Artists, Agents, Accountants, Academicians—all have need of 


SECCOTINE, 


(REG. TRADE MARK). 


STICKS EVERYTHING from a gumless postage-stamp to the mast of a ship. 


and makes a clean, neat job which will not give way. 


Free Booklet from McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd., Belfast. 


en 


It Sticks Everything 


NO HEATING REQUIRED. 


Ready for instant use, never fails, always sticks, 
44d. size in enamelled box fits the vest pocket. 


Sold everywhere, in Pin-Stoppered Tubes, 43d., 6d. and 9d. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





RATES. 
Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the 
equivalent to a line charged as a line. Vouchers sent 
only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 Lines. 
-_, py 24° for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 
73% 26; and 10°, for 52. Instructions should reach 
the sfeme T. ATOR Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, with remiitance to ensure insertion, not 
later than Tuesday of each week 








EXHIBITIONS, &c. 


1 HE LONDON GROUP. 
25th Exhibition. Works by Modern Artists. 
fa Pall Mall Kast. June 4th—25th, 10—6. 


TO LET 


Lady’s Furn. House to Let few 
c rpable matd, refs. ex., Box 1376. 














YORNISH COAST. 
w.: careful tenant ; 


APPOINTMENTS, &c.. 
WANTED 


rE. WO Cambridge graduates taking party Public School 

| boys St. Malo, Aucust, have a few vacancies. 
Cricket, tennis, boating. Highest references.—Apply 
G-S., Public Schools Club, Curzon Street. 





VACANT AND 














| UCKS COUNTY EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
MARLOW, SIR WILLIAM BORLASHE’S SCHOOL. 
(Day and Boarding School for Boys. Founded 1624.) 
Applications are invited for the appointment of Head- 
Master (116 pupils in attendance). Duties to begin 
January, 1928. Salary £600 per annum by annual 
increments of to £700 per annum. Initial salary 
may be increased up to £650 per annum for previous 
experience Dwelling house (with accommodation up 
to 25 boarders) for which a rental of £50 per annum is 
payable, plus rates and taxes. Preference given to 
Honours Graduate (married, between 25 and 40 years 





’ 








of age) of a British University. 
Further information and form of applic ation, return- 
able not later than Tuesday, June 2ist, 1927, may be 


obtained from the 


undersigned on receipt of stamped 
uddressed foolscap envelope ; Ss 


.G. WATKINS, 
Secretary for Education. 

















Education Office 
Aylesbury 
May_ 2oth, 1927. 

YELL OWSHIP FOR RESE ARCH IN AUSTRALIA 
I FOR WOMEN GRADUATES 

Vie Australian Federation of University Women 
olfers a Research Fellowship of the value of £500, open 
t) women graduates of British Universities (excluding 
those of Australia, Tasmania and New Zealand). The 
Fellowship will be tenable from the Spring of 1928, 
and is to be used for research in Biology, Economics, 
\nthropology, Geology or Colonial History. Applica- 
tions must be received by June 30th, 1927, by the 
Secretary. British Federation of University Women, 
Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, London, S.W. 3, from 
whom regulations may be obtained 
—-s EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 

COUNTY LIBRARY 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN Wanted in September 











A py ts must have good educational qualitications, 
training and experience in Library work, and be com- 
petent to act as deputy Librarian. Salary £210 per 
annum, rising by annual increments of £10 to £250. 


obtained from the 
Maidstone, 
th June, 


Forms of applic ation toay be 
DIRECTOR ~~ EDU ATION, Springfield 
ind gs iould be urned not later than the 
1G27 


Ls 


\NCASTER GIRLS’ 





ASHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Wanted for September, ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 

to take 
(1) se 1 NCE. Physics main subject, Botany and 
Mathematics subsidiary, some Geography desirable. 
(2) FRENCH, with History as a subsidiary subject 
Candidat« hould b graduates with Honours 
Turnham Seale Forms of application may be obtained 


from the undersigned on receipt of a stamped, addressed 





ivolscap envelope, to whom they should be returned. 
GEO. H. MITCHELL, 
Clerk to the Governors 
Si, JOHN'S COLLEGE, OXFORD, FPEREDAY 
PELLOWSIHIP An election will be made early 
in Michaelmas Term, 1927, to a Fellowship on MR 


PEREDAY’S FOUNDATION. The Fellowship is of 





the annual value of £200 and is tenable for three years, 
but in special cireumst «3 the tenure may be extended 
for » turther period of three years. Candidates must 
be EITHER of kin to the Founder OR persons born 
in the County of Statford. They must have qualified 
for a degree In some University in Great Britain or in 
th British Dominions. The Fellow-elect will be 
required to undertake some course of special study 
or research pproved by the electors A pplication 
shou bn ile to the REV. THE PRESIDENT, 51 
ror COLLEGE, OXFORD 


“HORTHAND Teachers’ Course.—The Central Em- 
i. ployment Bureau for Women provides a thorough 
practical training for Teachers of Shorthand and Type- 
writing in preparation for Pitman’s and the Incorporated 
Phonographic Society’s Diplomas.--Apply Secretary, 
54 Ruasell Square, W.C. 1. 

: & Journai ot Careers. —An illustrated monthly that 

proves invaluable as a guide to careers, scholarships 
and after-school education. Described as “ The last word 
on careers, giving the soundest and most complete 
information about careers and the way to train for them.” 

ls. monthly from 61 Conduit Street, W. 1, 


TNIVERSITY 
) 








or READING, 
WARDENSHIP OF WANTAGE HALL, 

The Council of the University will shortly appoint 
to the Wardenship of Wantage Hall, one of the University 
Halls of Residence for Men Students. 

Candidates must possess a University Degree 
have had experience of Residential and Corporate 
preferably at a British University. 

Applications must be received by June 18th. 
—— can be obtained from the Registrar, 

Tniversity, Reading. — 


__LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


Ps ecRan SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY 
AND TRAINING, 


and 
Life, 


Further 
The 











(Under the Auspices of the University.) 


The University of E dinburgh § grants a POST GRAD- 
UATE DIPLOMA in SOCIAL STUDY, and a 
UNIVERSITY CERTIFICATE for non-graduates. 

The Courses for the Diploma and the University 


Certificate are recognised as a Training for all branches 
of Social Work, including SETTLEMENT WORKERS, 
HOSPITAL ALMONERS, WELFARE SUPERVISORS. 
Special Courses are also arranged by the School for 
HEALTH VISITORS, SANITARY INSPECTORS, &e. 
For full particulars of all Courses apply to the Secretary, 

School of Social Study, University of Kdinburgh. 

NORA MILNES, 
Director. 


INSTITUTE COL- 
GROVE HOUSE, 








EDUCATIONAL 
TEACHERS, 





ey 
LEGE FOR 
ROEHAMPTON 





LANE, S.W. 15. DEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A, 
Principal: Miss KE. KE. Lawrence.—For information 


concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the 
Hoard of Education apply to the Secretary. 


YREENLEAF —_ ATRE STUDIO (8a 
Grove, S.W. A Year’s Training 





Clareville 
Course in 











Dramatic Art eutiabie tor the Educational World. Fifth 

Summer School: Teachers’ Week, Aug d-27th. Shake- 

spearian Producers and Actors: Aug, 29th-Sept. 10. 
Langham Place, W. 1. 


‘ UEEN’S Hall, 
Sole Lessees : essrs. Chi 
Sunday Evenings, at 7. June 5th, L2th, 19th, 
Dr. ANNIE BESANT 
WORL 4 Rig HE . — 
VILIZATI 

June Sth The Crumb oy of ( ivilization.”’ 
Admission Free. Tickets 6d., Is., 2s. 6d., 5s., 7s. 6d., 
from Box Office and “ Lectures,” 23 Pedford Square, 

Wt 


ypell & Co, 








and 26th. 


“THE THE NEW 





LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
pue BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Lansdowne Rd., Bedford.--Priucipal : Miss Stans- 


feld. Students are trained in this College to become 
Neachers of Gymnastic Course of Training extends over 
Svrs. Fees £165 a vear For prospectus apply Secretary. 





A i asda or LONDON 

A tures on VICTOR HUGO'S 
“LES MISERABLES” will be given (in French) by 
M. LE PROFESSEUR ANDRE LE BRETON (Pro- 
fessor of French Language and Literature (Chaire Victor 
Hugo) at the Sorbonne) at BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


Course of two Le 










(Uream’s Buildings, Fetter Lane, B.C. 4) on WEDNES- 
DAY and THURSDAY, JUNE 8th and 9th, 1927, at 
6.30 p.m. At the Tirst Lecture the Chair will be taken 
by Michael Sadleir, Esqg., M.A. 

A Course of three Lectures (illustrated with Lantern 
Slides) on CELTIC ART will be given by PROFESSOR 
kK. A. 8S. MACALISTER, Litt.D., LL.D., F.S.A. (Pro- 


fessor of Celtic 
at UNIVERSITY 


Archacology, University College, 
COLLEGE, 


Dublin), 
LONDON (Gower Street, 


W.C.1) on FRIDAY, JUNE 10th; MONDAY, JUNE 
13th and WEDNESDAY, JUNE 15th, 1927, at 
5.30 pam. At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken 
by Mr. C. BR. Peers, C.1).E., M.A. (The Chief Inspector of 


Ancient Monuments and Historic Building 
ADMISSION FREER, WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic 





Registrar 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





—————___ 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public 8e 
JA Education. Highly qualified staff. Four leayj 
Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 


Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boatt 
&e. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Boatine 
O.T.C. Fees £98. Entrance Scholarships, March” 
Apply, W. _M. Grundy, _M _ Head-Mast r. 





ee 
An Exam 
“ WMNati 
value £60. on 


£30 pa) 


RDINGLY COLLEGI }, SUSSEN 
i for Six Entrance Scholarships ( 





will be held at the College on June 14th and 15th, Appl 
to the Head- Master. y, 
ee SCHOOL, CATERHAM, g, RREY, 


Four Entrance S +holars hips, each up to the value ¢ 








£40 p.a., will be offered for competition at an Examination 
on June 2ist and 22nd. Applications should be Niade 
to the HEAD-MASTER by June L4th. Candidate 
may not be over 14 years of age at the dat at 
the Examination 
ee, 
VRAIGEND PARK SCHOO! LIBERToxy 
EDINBURGH toys of 8 years and upward 
receive thorough training in Linguistic, Con mercial, ang 
Scientific Subjects for University, Busin Professional 
or Colonial lifo. Numbers strictly limi ite 1, ensuring 
individual attention. Games compulsory Bra tay 
climate. 
For Terms and Hustratec r Prospectus apply to— 
A. J. MANN, M. » Head-Master 
“ ENE 
CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENH Ay 


D's 


An Examination for Six Scholarships, va 
‘20 to £25, will be held in June . 
July ist. Special exhibitions each term 
Clergy.—Apply P. Bolton, M.A., Head-Master, 





SUPFOLK 


f°" AMLINGHAM COLLEGE, 






































Head-Master,—F. W. Stocks, M.A., New (¢ 
Oxford. Fees, £90 to £99 per annum 
Six Entrance Scholarships, three of £60 and a 
£40 per annum (and other awards) offered for ¢ ition 
on July Sth. 
For Prospectus and particulars, apply Il Mas 
Secretary. 
a 
ow TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER" 
Containing in a concise form the regulatiog 
relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 13 yea 
4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal N a 
College, Dartmouth, with instructions as to howt 
apply, &e., and a full illustrated descripti fe at 
the College.—Gieves, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ R 
Navy House,’’ 21 Old Bond Street, Reation W.1 
\' ALVERN.-—-St. Cuthberts Prep. School for Boys 
a 7 acres, facing Link Common, Playing Pield, Swin. 
ming Bath, Gymnasium, Carpenter's Ss! I 
terms.—J. EK. Healey, M.A.,and 8. R. Stawell Brown. M 
yr? EDMUND'’S SCHOOL, CANTERBI RY | 
h healthy situation. High ground over! Cit 
Twenty acres of playing fields, 5 rate Junior Se 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &ec. Fi 
write to Rev. W. F. Burnside, M.A., Head-M 
YHE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-S} 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and Dartmout 
R.N. College. Head-Master: H.C. Barber, M.A. (Oxor 
VV PSTMINSTER 8c HOOL.—An Examination 5 
be held on June 14th, 15th and 16th t Vacant 
Scholarship and Exhibitions. For particula ply b 
letter only to the Bursar, Little Dean’s \ Loud 
8.W. 1. 
fag yee SCHOOL, SOME RSET.—Put 
School in four Houses ; staffed by Oxford as 
Cambridge Graduates; recognised by Army ( 
Classical, Modern, Enginecring sides, O.'T.C., Swimming 
A new block of buildings was added last t« 
£23,000, giving new Physical Science Scho Re 
Library, Liological Laboratory Gymnas ir an 
Changing Rooms, the two latter being probably som 
the best in the South Entrance Scholarships J 
Fees £75-£85 pel annum.—Apply Head-Master 
Wellington School, Somerset 











fgets Home School for little children nected 
with Miss Dumbrells’ school at Dit — Mrs 
Wordingham, Beechgrove, Redhill. 
OME SCHOOL small boys and girls. Entire charge 
taken; modern education. teferences.—Mis 
Greenup, Baughurst, Basingstoke ants 


xX Highiands, ~ Home School for a_ limited 
number of little girls and boys. Especially adapted 
for children whose parents are abroad.—Prospectus and 
particuiars.—-Mrsa. Hollins, Highiields, Crowborough, 5% 








BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, Derbyshire. Two 
A Scholarship examinations will be held on July 4th- 
6th for candidates under 9 on that date (value £60-4£15 >), 
and on July 7th-9th for candidates under 14 on January 








Ist, 1927 (value £&80-£20) Applications necessary 
before June 30th. Particulars and prospectus from 
‘ H. ¢ Sharp, M.A Head-Master, Abbotsholme, 
tocester, Stafford, 


= GOVERNORS of newly-founded co-educationm 
Day School in South London are prepared to receive 
in September at a normal fee limited number of boys an 
girls, age between 7 and 12, for education up to Matriculs 


tion and University E ntrance. The School is 
reached from Victoria, and close to *bus routes Ap oti a 
tion should be made before Saturday, July 16t 
Secretary, box 1419, The Spectator, 13 York St., W- 








( l or write for descriptive 


Head Office: 100 Gracechurch St., 


iciency [US© 


The Remington Toeuniios te, ‘Ltd. 
London, E.C. 3. 


Remington 
PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 
£2:2:O0 wiTH ORDER 


ments of £1. 














The Balance can be paid 
by eleven monthly pay- 
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YALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASC ALE.—Clima nae 
6 dry, bracing and sunny, A Hoarding School for 
girls on me ydern Public School lines. Preparatory School 
jor girls 7 to 13 years of age. Senior School for girls 13 to 
13 years * age. Escort provided from London, Crewe, 





Liverpool, 1 eods ,Manchester, Carlisle. 
IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal, Miss W Al LIS. Priv ite Residential 


school for Girls rele * Watford 616 


ANSDOWNE House, 





Swanage Boarding School for 

j girls, trans. from Hampstead. Principal, Miss 
fonder. Classical Tripos. Cambri M.A., Dublin. 
Thorough educn. on mod, lines u prep. for advd. 
exam. and for the Univ. if req Beautiful sit. over- 
Jooking bay Good garden. Net-ball, Tent is, Bathing. 








Fy INGHOLL SCHOOL, HINDHE AD, has joined 
L PARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD All particulars 
from Miss Elliston or Miss F. M. 8 b itcheloy 





“WORTH PA 
SUSSEX, 


MOUNT COLLEGI 


FHREE BRIDGES, 


yew 

















A FREE CHURCH POARDIN SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 
Founded 1871 
Head-Misti Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A. 
Tor details of tra chol lips, &e., apply 
to Head-Mistress, or Scho tary, Rev. A. G. Sleep, 
Memorial Hail, Farringdon St t, London, E.C. 4, 
()' EENSWOOD, HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE. 
PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
with SPECIAL PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 
Delightfully situated lid acres Fully equipped School 
Buildings. Large staff Easy a to London. 
Head- Mi tress Miss ETHEIT M TREW. 
OT. HELEN'S, Cockermouth, Cumb. (near Keswick). 
s I ing Sch for Girls, Unrivalled situation. 
Entire charge if desired. Principal, Miss Lecler, 
aimee 
ql PALL'’S GIKLS' SCHOOL 
h BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W.6 


The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday ily Sth, 6th, and 7th. ‘These 
Scholarships exempt th ers from payment of Tuition 
Fees, Application sho made to the High Mistress 

chool. The last for tt istration of Can- 
s Wednesday, . tl 








HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
led 1850 Thorough Education for Girls 
ly). Pt K ELLEHER, Ist 


neipal: Mrs. I. M 
nel Trinity College, Dublin 








TUITION, &e. 





PRIVATE 





CUTION.—Mr. Ch r trains “private 
pils in Public S he Bar arliament 
for br tot Strand, Wa 2. 





Write 








| RENCH and MUSIC FINISHING 
PARISIAN L, 
Piar 


._ Sin ng 


LESSONS by 
with Paris Diplo Diction, 
j Adam st _ Pe ortman-sq., v 1 


udy yma 








|’ TOO DELICATE for ordinary school send eiitien 
to | inds, Hastings breezes 


Sunshine. sea 
health : 


od ew 








PEEC H WiTHOU: r STRAIN ro Public Speakers, 
t Speedy method of voice production 
thre fatigue ; singing also Highest 
Miss ie ine, 45 Greyhound Mansions, 
Lond W.6 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 

4 CONTINENT and fUTORS’ ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., is 
i rs GABBITAS, THRING 


by MESSRS 
. Street, London, W. 1. 
tional Agents 
& Co, are pers 
l Pri neipals in tl 
id to supply information about establish- 
of training in Secretarial Work, 
NO CHARGES WHAT- 





Tele eo : 


I vst iblished 1873. 





mally 


3 country 





is ho 


gaco 
and Horticulture 
DE TO PARENTS 








Q' HOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. TUTORS for 
h ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J, PATON, having an up-to-date know- 
ge ot the Best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 


CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
e of charge) prospectuses and 
of the pupil, district 


sending (ire 
information rhe age 


a » th 
PARENTS by 
trustworthy 





I nd rough idea of fees should be given 
.&J Paton, Educ —— Avents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel 053 Central 








CONTINENTAL 


HOTEL DIRECTORY 











\ PIEZ (Switzerland) Park Hotel. 
‘ \_ for excursions Tennis, golf, 


GWITZEREAND, Mountain 
Vermala o/Sierre Forest Hotel 


Marvellous centre 
Pen, i'm 12 fra. , 








Air 


and 
0 ft. 


Sunshine 
All | sports. 














re nsion 





pun Hotel “Vict wria-Baumgarten. Com- 
fortable English family hotel; very quiet; large 

park, tennis, golf 
s/Bex, Western Switzerland's 


VILLARS 


leading Sporting Cen 4,500- 

















6,000 feet above sea. SIMPLON LINE. Golf, open-air 
phys. culture and swim. pool. Perf for re no 
noise or dust, English chaplainey. y of al 
and sporting entertainments. J “ph ! 
First class tenni 
PALACE HOTEL, from Fra. t 1, gd. 
HOTEL MUVERAN trom Frs mt 
HOTEL BELLEVUE from Frs. ] i 
Pe OTe. CRARES 3S GLAIS. Villars s Ollen, 
ry Oxford I Sch, Men Eng. cilen 
"Varsity, Army &1 . Superb of Mont } 
fange and Dents du Midi. Own Tennis Courts, rng. h. 
& c. water. Very com. and moderat Cuisine excel, 
oon LAND. — Healt 1, tuition French.—Miss 
a ‘ A.. La Per , Villars s/Ollon (4,' t.) 
“Ts "ALPE FLEURKIE,” Melle Sciler, Arvey Bex 
4 Switzerland, Open-air School mountains, 
Sun cure. Sorts Health and educa 1 carefully 


supery rvised, 


BEAU 


UP-TO-DATE 
from seven to to 


Sports. 





SOLEIL, 


HOME SCHOOL | 
irtecen Open iif. 
1, 


sxtensive p roi 
Extensive playgrou 





en Chamoasaire Villars-Chesiéres 
Comfortable family hotel, running 


water. 


| yo School for 
Arveyes. Own 





10-15 


tennis, own 


La Clairié Villars- 


skating 


boys, 



























waterin bedrooms. Best opportunity learning French 

M. and Mme. Gaston Clerc. Estab. 9 years 

€ AUSANNE CHAILLY. — VILLA ARIANE 
4 Finishing school for girls. English references 

Escort from London. Principals: Miles. GLAS, 
Te N ( (Bernes ese Oberland) Leading hotels alace 

Hotel Thunerhof, Hotels Bellevue & Park. Golf 
TOURS, &c. 

Pr liometzs, Touring Club conducts tours 1,000 

“oo s, motoring France, Spain 25 gps.— 
Sec., 14 Park Lane, Stoke Newington. | i 

PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—The Dolomites. J 
16th, 4 weeks, 69 guineas, fir iss Motoring 
through magnificent mountain scen N. 8. Bis ) 
F.R.G Auckland Road, Lon S.E. 19 
ae mp England ? If so, you must have a ( 

We offer every facility at the cheapest rat 1 
able. Write, ‘phone, or call for our bo« t, the contents 
will convince you Indian a1 Ea rn Car Age1 
39 Piccadilly, London, W.1 PI K t 17 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 








UTHORS Wanted Novels, Plavs P 
4 dren's Stories, & Known ¢ KNOW! 
Claude Stacey, Ltd., 27 Chancery Lar Wi 
| Ag nl Typewriting, MSS., Literary, 8 
4 Commercial, Mimeovraphing Moderate terms 
Miss Hill, 36 Church Street, Kensington, W. 3. 





rypewriting carefullyXpromptly executed. 
carbon copy 3d. per 1,000,— 
lerton Rd., Westciilt Sea. 


| ITERARY 
4 MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Ek 


\ ISS E. BERM: 
s Translations.—52 





Shorthand, 











tupert St., Piccadilly, Ger. 1 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories 
&c., required Send stamp prospectus to 
Ronald Massey, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


WANTED Famous Composer 














\' GoHOoL SAND TULORS. Keliable information and 
vice concerning the most suitable establishments 
en free of charge to parents stating their 
s (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
range of fees, &c.) to Me Truman «& 
, Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street. 
Telephone Gerrard $272 (2 lines), 
SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 

in exis stence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s 


__TRAINED NURSES, &e. 


S' ANI oo ‘HOSPITAL FOR 
DISI ES NORTHAMPTON 











ssrs 


“MENT TAL 
President : 





> Most Hon the MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., 
(.B.E. This Registered Hospital receives for treatment 
PRIVAT! PATIENTS of the UPPER and MIDDLE 
CLASSES of both sexes. The Hospital, its branches 

a Seaside Home at I lanfairfechan, wth 


1 its numerous Villas are surrounded by over 
acres of park and farm. Voluntary boarders 
certificates received. For particulars apply to 





Rambaut, M.A., M.D., Modical Superintendent. 
Telephon No. 56. Dr. Rambaut can be seen by ap- 
pointment on Wednesdays at 39 Harley Street, W. 1, 
4eiephone: Langham 1827, 





YONG LYRICS 3 
prepared to accept a limited number for Musi 
Settings.—Send MSS. to Box 129, “ Composer,” 
Rays Advt. Agency, Cecil Court, London, W.« 

MSS. 10d. per 1,000 words, carbon 


ae ae 
copy 3d. Prom ptness ar vi accuracy 
Young Ramsden Road, Ba 


guaranteed 
ham, S.W, 


Marion (E) 5 





in TABLE, &e. 


hallenge 


_ FOR THE 


A oven curor correr We omparison 
£ 


both as regards Quality and Price Blends 
“Al mS. 06.: “AZ.” Be. Cs A3," 28. 4d ~_ 
2s. 2d. Ge 1s. Od. per lb Special blend for Hotels 
ete., 1s. 7d. per lb. Golden Santos, Ls. 6d. per I! Berry 


or Ground, 
ICED COFFEE 


An Ideal Summer Beverage, Refreshing and lL 


Note—Carriage Paid on Parcels of 5 lbs. or ove 
UK. 

CITY OF LONDON COFFEE CO., LTD 

(9 LEADENHALL STREET E.C.3 





-ARDENING 





YRAZY PAVING, Walling and Rockery stone direet 
from Quarry. Sundials. Bird Baths, &c. Lowest 
prices,— Rhymney Quarries, 13 Ludgate Hill, B.C. 4, 








LWAYS STOP AT A TRUST HOUSE for comfon 
i cleanliness and good cooking at a fair price. F 
tariff list, guide and map, post free, from Trus t Houses, 
| Ltd., 53 Short’s Gardens, London, W.C 


} 
ATLOCK. 
| \ Est. 185: 
’Phone 





Smedley’s, The Leading and Lar vest Hydro, 
- 260bedrms. Write for Illus. Prospectus, 
Matiock 17. ‘Grams ev's. Matlock.’* 








fH (Private 


COUR Bs 
Hye 18-hole Golf course 


| . 
M "ON L Y 
magr 


SIDMOL 














lay, 























4 ‘ H I 
Miss Smi Low Gr House, 1 


‘ HALI AC] & Hall of Residet pen 
for n graduates of iationalities. I rts, 


apply t to Warder 








MISCELLANEOUS 


a 4 Pr chit ipt 3 } 
4h] \ t S 1; 


fs | 
4. 
; 





I AVE YOUR OWN | PLATE.—Your ow 
Arms, Crest, Mott ieas oral 














colouring big protits.—K w Pottery . 


‘Ss’ Lindfield, Suss 
QTAMes Wanted 
r on covers 
varieties for sale 
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By Sir THomMas GRAHAM 
JACKSON, Bart., R.A. 
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Byzantine and Romanesque 


Architecture. 
Second Edition. In 2 Volumes. With 171 
plates (5 in colour) and 148 illustrations in the 
text. Crown 4to. £4 4s net. 


Gothic Architecture in France, 


England, and Italy. 
With 191 plates and 229 


In 2 volumes. 


illustrations. Crown 4to. £3 13s 6d net. 
The Renaissance of Roman | 
Architecture. 

Part I: Italy. With 48 plates (6 in colour) 

and 26 illustrations in the text. Crown 4to. 

£2 2s net. 

Part Il: England. With 58 plates ard 65 

illustrations. Crown 4to. £2 2s net. 

Part Ill: France. With 74 plates and 40 

illustrations. Crown 4to. £2 2s net. 














Edited by LEonaRD WHIBLEY, 
. M.A. 


A Companion to Gréek Studies. 
Third edition, revised and enlarged. With 


197 illustrations, five maps, and four indexes. 


Demy 8vo. 27s 6d net. 





Edited by Sir JOHN Epwin Sanpys, 
Litt.D., F.B.A. 


A Companion to Latin Studies. 
Third edition, reprinted. With 141 illustra- 


tions, two maps, and four indexes. Royal 8vo. 


27s 6d ne 
Edited by W. EMery Barnes, 
D.D. 


A Companion to Biblical Studies. 
Being a Revised and Rewritten edition of The 
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By Sir ARTHUR QuILLER-COUCH, 
M.A. 


Studies in Literature. 


3rd impression. 


Demy 8vo. First series. 12s 6d net. Pocket 
edition. 2nd impression. Feap 8vo. 5s net. 
Second Series. 2nd impression. 12s 6d net. 


On the Art of Reading 3rd impression 


Demy 8vo. 15s net. Pocket edition. Feap 


8yvo. 5s net. 


On the Art of Writing. 6th impression. 
10s 6d net. Pocket edition. 


Demy 8vo. 
Fceap 8vo. 5s net. 


2nd impression. 


Charles Dickens and other 
Victorians. 


Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. 


Adventures in Criticism. 
5s net. 





Fcap 8vo. 
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Edited by GEORGE SAMPSON, M.A. 


CAMBRIDGE 
READINGS in LITERATURE 


A series of illustrated anthologies in five Books. 
Crown 8ve. 





2  cewr 


Special features are: A very wide variety in 
the choice of readings, the inclusion of a large 
number of copyright pieces by contemporary 
authors, and reproductions of famous pictures, 
engravings, and drawings of different schools and 
periods. 


Published in a Library Edition (cloth boards, 
with bookmarker), Books I-III, 5s net each; 
Books IV, V, 6s net each. 


“ These five volumes are an object-lesson in 
the way things ought to be done. They are well 
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Cambridge Companion to the Bible. Royal printed, and special care has been taken with the : 

Byo. With @& illustrations and 10 maps. text."—The Observer. 4 

27s 6d net. 5 
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Full particulars of the above books can be had on application. | 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS | 
FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 4 
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A good P. & O. ship, good cheer, 
good company, games, music, dancing, 
will speed the summer nights and days, 


Y Pp TO (onstantinople 


A Cruise in September 
prom London by the BBX NCHI gn tro 


The “Ranchi's” cruise in September 


i 


Jupit ne ewe will take he through seas and into ports 
rye 74 ‘fe we e 1 1 
famous in classical and modern history. 
The first stage of the journey, broken 
yy a day at Gibraltar, will bring her to 
by v 


Nap , Interest in which eity, added to 
that inspired by her natural beautic 


has recently been quickened by the 
projected excavation of lava-buried 
Herculaneum. Over uliramarine waters, 
‘twixt Seylla and Charybdis, the ship 


wiil come to Messina, a new city, arisen 
beside the ruins of the old. Between 
her calls at Cyprus and Crete, islands 
of undying interest, the “ Ranchi” will 
have given her guests a day at Athens 
and two days at Constantinople. Home- 
wards, a day at Malta and another at 
Tangier will punctuate the final course 
of a varied and entertaining month’s 


holiday. 
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28 Days. Fares from 48 Guineas 


June 21 17 Days; the Atlantic Is. 


To Norway & the Baltic by the Ranchi 


*July 9 13 Days; Bergen & the Fjords fr. 20 Gns. 
*July 23 13 Days; Bergen & the Fjords fr. 20 Gns, 
*Aug. 6 19 Days; Baltic and Finland < 
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Berths fr. 40 Gns. 


* From Leith 2 days later at 2 Gns. less. 
+ Berths available from 40 Gns. upwards. 


Broad sheltered promenade decks, luxurious public rooms; large cabins (some with private bath- 
rooms); a skilled orchestra, first-rate cuisine and service endow the Ranchi’s cruises with ideal 


conditions for holiday voyagers 


For pictorial handbooks, vacai ai ll information, appl 


P. & 0. HOUSE (¥- #-,9R°SVENOR ) 14, Cockspur St., LONDON, S.W.1 


Manager 





At Reduced Summer Return Fares: P. & O. Short Sea Voyages: 


GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, MARSEILLES, EGYPT, PORT SUDAN. 


TANGIER, via Gibraltar. MARSEILLES, via Gibraitai EGYPT 
Saloon, £18; 2nd Saloon, £13. [st Saloon, £22; 2nd Saloon, £16. Ist Saloon, £40; 2nd Saloon, £28. 


Handbook and Sailings on application. 
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They are demons for wear and demons 
for damp-resistance and yet they can be 
worn with propriety on a_ pale-blue 
Aubusson carpet. No case of freakishness 
about them! They give just a slight sug- 
gestion of muscle such as you will sce 















LOTUS 


beneath an athleic’s sleeve, and the long 
active life they live brings their complexion 


RPVIRPCIRFRFRFPRPRPEPR PEPER 


to the ripeness of an o!d fisherman s. 

In the whole clan and family cf shoes 
there is no thing to. equal them for 
defiance—for doggedness. 























VELDTSCHOEN 
MEN’S: Shoes, 55/-; Boots,63/- om WOMEN’S: Shoes, 50/-; Boots, 57/6 
Lotus, Ltp., Starrorp & Northampton wm AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
GaGa 




















By MAURICE DEKOBRA 








THE MADONNA OF 
THE SLEEPING CARS 


This is the spectacular novel that set 
all France laughing. It will do no 
less in England. It has already sold 
half a million and been translated 


7/6 net. 


into 12 languages. 


T. WERNER LAURIE LTD. 





THE 
CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY 


fo 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB supplies 
without delay the latest works of our 
leading writers. If the books are not on 
the shelves when asked for, they are, 
with the few exceptions mentioned in 
the prospectus, bought specially for the 
subscriber from the publisher. 
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For Rates and Conditions of Subscription 
write to the Librarian, 


THE TIMES 
BOOK CLUB, 


42, Wigmore Street, London, W.1. | 
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